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O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES. — The JUNE CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
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The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's CENTRAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) ‘are for Students not 
under 16 years of age; those at the Institute's TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate Grade for Students 
not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both 
Colleges are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham Cdllege, Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 


CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exurerrion Roan, 8.W.) 
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16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, 
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CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonarp Sreeer, Crry Roan, B.C.) 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not 

under 14 years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical 

Industries. Fees, £15 per Session. Professors— 


Physics and Electrical Eugineering 8, P. Taompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Engineering andsW. E. Datwy, M.A., B.Sc. 
Methematiog” oe wns | Ll. 


M.LM.E. 
Chemistry ° oo . R. Metpoua, F.RS., F.LC. 
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post free. 
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Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
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IMPORTANT WORK FOR SALE. 


PORTRAIT OF 
VICTOR BAILLOT, 


AGED 105 YEARS, 
LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO. 


Painted by the French Military Painter, 
PAUL GROLLERON, 


Mention Honorable, 1882. 

Médaille 3¢ Classe, 1886. 

Médaille Bronze Exposition Universelle, 1889. 
Médaille 2e Classe, 1894, Hors Concours. 


VICTOR BAILLOT fought under Marshal Davant at the Siege of 
Hamburg; was made Prisoner at Waterloo by the English; died at 
Corisey, 3rd February, 1898, aged 105 years. 

Portrait was painted last year (life size), canvas 8 ft. x6}. The 
intellect of the old warrior was preserved, and his hair grey, not 
white. He wears a dark jacket and trousers, with blue gaiters 
seated on an old yellow cushion, with the yellow bed-curtein as back- 
ground—a plaster bust of Napoleon I. on the old chest of drawers; 
and he wears his Legion of Honour decorations and Medal of 
St. Helena, 


The Painting has been most favourably noticed by the Art Critics 
in Paris and London, 
Address, J. M. R., care of the Publishers of “Taz Acaprmy,” 
43, Chancery Lane, Ww.c, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A New and Original LIFE of Mr. 


GLADSTONE, containing a compre- 
hensive account of his public ant 
private career and personal char- 
acter. With numerous authentic 
Jliustrations expressly prepared fo 
the Work, 


Part 1 ready June 8th, price 6d., of 


THE LIFE OF 
GLADSTONE. 


EDITED BY 


Sir WEMYSS REID. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
(To be completed in 12 Parts) 
This new LIFE of GLADSTONE will supply 


a comprehensive account of the public and private 
career and personal character of the great Liberal 
statesman. The contributors will include Mr, F, W. 
Hirst. B.A., the Rev. Canon MacColl, Mr. 
Arthur J. Butler, Mr. Alfred F. Robbins, Mr. 
G W. E. Russell, and other writers having special 
knowledge of the subject. It is not a mere com- 
pilation founded upon previous works dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone’s career, but is based upon the personal 
knowledge of the Editor and the other contributors, 
and will contain many letters and documents 
never hitherto published. 


NOW gee price 6s. 


PRINCESS AND PIRATE. 
Told by RUARI MACDONALD, 
Redshank and Rebel. 

The same set forth in the Tongue of the English 
By ROBERT MACHRAY. 

While most of the incidents in this stirring novel 
are imaginary, many of the characters in it are taken 
from the actual history of Ireland. The story is put 
into the mouth of a certain Ruari Macdonald, a 
“ Redshank ” of the Scots, who was Grace O’Malley’s 
chief lieutenant. ‘The romance is the work of Mr. 
Robert Machray, who is well known as a contributor 
to the leading Eng'ish and American magazines. 


PARTS 1 to 4, price 1s. each, of 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
1898, 


Are now Ready, whilst PART 5, and also the 
Complete Volume, price 7s. 6d., will be issued 
in a few days. 

This work contains Reproductions of 

NOTABLE ACADEMY PICTURES that 


appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 








IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
poe. purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


"PUBLISHERS? CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1897, 


mong the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned :— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forth 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, corres ce, &c., &c. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and — with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of dic posing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others t y h- 4 may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 


subscribers have the privilege of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this or. a, receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christ ber—a handsome 


quarto sen containing over 250 250 illustratio ns. 


Asan medium in connection with books, the 
Publichere Y Cirewlor and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 
ri 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tue PustisHers’ Crecutar can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made, 


For One Year, post-free Pay gies Great 


Britain and Ireland . 8s. 6d. 

» Six Months ditto “ditto 4s. 6d. 
»» Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 
s. 0d. 


To America and the Continent, the Annual —_ 
scription, including postage 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s, 6d, net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


“*The English Catalogue’ is a publication of Saati 
im ce. ere is nothing e claim 
to be compared with it as a read 7 guide to the vast elds of 
modern publications.” — Daily 

“Such a book is immensely ane to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Athenewm. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these 8, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works im 
from the United States of America are also included 
admirable volume.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“*The os ee Catalogue of Books’ is ag ote and appre 
ciated by librarians and those en in li research 
wherever English books are , and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. Itisin its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes and ies. 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lep., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 





DAVID NUTT, 


270, 271, STRAND, LONDON. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 
POEMS. By William Ernest 


HENLEY. First Collected Edition: Second 
Issue. Small demy 8vo, printed at the Constable 
Press on special paper, with Photogravure of the 
Author’s Bust by Rodin, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 


**He has the present satisfaction of knowing that all 
whose opinion is of any moment have come to recognise 
the value of the gems he has cast into the treasure-house 
of English poetry.”’ Review. 


—Saturday 
“No poet has ever so magnificently and so truthfully 
transferred to bis pages 8 the strength and sombre splendour 
of London and al glories of river....... Verse which 
is scholarly in the best sense, which is Sogn, which is 
full of passion and inspiration.” — tor. 


“One finds, on looking through the verions sections of 
this book, not. merely fine a, but a living character— 
a strong nature at harmony with itself.” —Critic. 

“‘ The brilliancy of Mr. Henley’s versatile work in prose, 
not only as a journalist, but as the chronicler of Byron and 
the candid critic of Burns, has perhaps made us a little 
forgetful of the great excellence of his a 

‘orning Post. 


“This most luminous and incisive of contemporary 
critics, this most plangent and representative of modern 
poets, is scarcely less a living classic than Algernon Swin- 
burne or George Meredith.”— cho. 


“The book, small as it is, is large enough to give its 
author a high place among the poets of the world. 
Daily Telegraph. 
“*A great deal of Mr. Henley’s late work is of the best 
which the time has given us. It is the voice of a great 
primitive personality.” —Sun 


The First Large Issue of Mr. Henley’s 
“« Poems” went out of print in a fortnight. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


VIEWS and REVIEWS. Essays 
in Appreciation: Literature. Second Edition. 
Printed at the Constable Press, 12mo, cloth, 
top gilt, net 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AMOS JUDD.” 


GLORIA VICTIS: a Modern 


Romance. By J. A. MITCHELL. Crown 8vo, 
268 pp., 12mo, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“A very readable omy, — fitting phases of excitement 
and romance.”’—Scotsm 
“ An engrossing little a ”— Academy. 


THE CONSTITUTION and AD- 
MINISTRAT of the UNITED STATES. 
By BENJAMIN F, HARRISON, Ex-President. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in paper wrapper, 
2s. 6d. 


*,* The only authoritative exposition in small 
compass of oy verning system of the United States 
of America. e author’s position enables him to 
speak with pe. on many points not yet dealt 
with by constitutional writers, and also to give a 
vivid and interesting account of the routine of 

residential work. ‘‘ The Constitution of the United 

tates of America.” not otherwise accessible in a 
handy form, is reprinted as an Appendix. 

“‘As a popular account of how the United States is 


governed nothing can be better than this careful and 
sometimes humorous work.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





EMERSON, and other Essays. 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. 

ConTENTS : Emerson—Walt Whitman—A Study 
of Romeo—Michael Angelo’s Sonnets—The Fourth 
Canto of the “‘ Inferno ’’—Robert Browning— Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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THE HEBREWS AS THEY WERE. 


The Early History of the Hebrews. By the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce. (Rivington.) 


‘ leg is a handy volume of some 500 
pages, containing no Hebrew or other 
Oriental characters, no maps or appendices, 
and but few and brief references to 
authorities. We may, therefore, suppose 
it to be popular rather than scientihe in 
its aim — or rather, that it is dictated, 
like most of the author’s later works, by 
the wish to make accessible to the general 
— the conclusions of scientific men. 
any such work of popularisation, so 
much depends on the authority of the 
populariser that it may be as well, before 
going to the book itself, to say something 
about Prof. Sayce’s qualifications for writ- 
ing it. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, 
Mr. Sayce, then a scholar of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, devoted himself to the study 
of Oriental languages, and, within a few 
years of taking his degree, published an 
Assyrian Grammar written from the stand- 
point of comparative philology. This was 
followed by an elementary work on the 
same subject for the use of students, by 
Principles of Comparative Philology, and by 
what is probably his most important work, 
An Introduction to the Science of Language. 
These books excited favourable notice not 
only in England, but in the larger erudite 
world of the Continent, and when Mr. Sayce 


was made one of the Old Testament revisers | 


and Professor of Comparative Philology in 
his own University, it was felt that the 
authorities had for once put the right man 
in the right place. In 1891 he exchanged 
his first chair for that of Assyriology, 
and his term of office has lately been 
extended for another five years — in 
order, we believe, to give him further 
opportunities of travel in the East. But 
while thus possessed of an academic reputa- 
tion, Prof. Sayce has always courted the 
notice of a larger world than that of letters. 
His Ancient Empires of the East was pro- 


had till then trusted to Herodotte for the 
early history of the world; his lectures for 
the Hibbert Trustees on the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians formed for many their 
first introduction to a literature the most 
ancient and, it some respects, the most im- 
portant yet brought to light; while his 
memoit of the Hittites eatned the rare 
honour of being translated into French at 
the expetise of the State. Of late years, 
his sepatate writings have been almost 
excliisivély devoted to what may be called 
the archsology of the Bible, and Zhe Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, 
The Egypt of the Hebrews, and Patriarchal 
Palestine have followed each other in quick 
suiccession. In all these, it has been , 
Sayce’s task to compare Biblical history 
with that tevealed by the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic recotds lately deciphered, and 
the present volume may be supposed to 
represent his matured judgment as to the 
amount of faith that can be placed in the 
sacred and profane traditions respectively. 
It will therefore be seen that hardly any 
English scholar can be better qualified than 
Prof. Sayce to treat with knowledge any 
apparent contradiction between the Old 
Testament and the profane histories, but it 
may be noted that he does not claim in 
doing so to be an impartial critic. He was 
ordained in the Church of England shortly 
before the publication of his first book, and 
in the preface to his Higher Criticism he is 
careful to remind us that he is writing 
“with the prepossessions of an Anglican 
priest.” But a glance at the present volume 
would probably lead an “ Anglican priest” 
of fifty years ago to think that he had 
accidentally got hold of some ‘“‘ bawbee 
blasphemy ” (to use Meg Dod’s phrase) of 
the age of Voltaire or Tom Paine instead 
of the serious work of a learned divine. 
Although “a considerable measure of confi- 
dence” may in the author’s view be extended 
to the Old Testament writers, he is very far 
from asserting that they are infallible. 
“Doubtless,” he says, “they may have 
made mistakes at times, their judgment 
may not always have been strictly critical 
or correct, and want of sufficient materials 
may now and then have led them into 
error.” Moreover, all their earlier dates 
are “for historical purposes . . . worthless, 
and indicate merely that materials for a 
chronology were entirely wanting.” The 
reason which the Book of Exodus gives for 
the observance of the Sabbath—to wit, that 
Jehovah rested on the seventh day from His 
work of creation—is described as ‘‘a reason 
which will hardly be accepted by the 
geologist” ; Samson is contemptuously 
passed over as ‘“‘a hero of popular tra- 
dition,” and merely a Danite champion 
whom the compiler of the Book of Judges 
has turned into a judge of Israel; while 
it is crudely pointed out that Samuel’s 
prediction of disaster to Saul at the Raid of 
Michmash remained unfulfilled, and that 
Aaron could not have died at once on Mount 
Hor, as the Book of Numbers asserts, and 
at Mosera, as stated in Deuteronomy. 
And perhaps even these direct challenges 
would shock the champion of verbal inspira- 





fessedly designed to correct, by the light of 
modern discovery, the views of those who 


tion less than the half-flippant way in which 
a rationalist explanation of the “ signs and 








| wonders ”’ in Canaan and Egypt is indirectly 


suggested. It was a voice “which he 

ieved to be divine” which bade Abraham 
sacrifiee Isaac; and the Hebrews at the 
Red Sea were only “saved, as it were, by 
miracle” ; while the destruction of Sodom 
is attributed to a thunderstorm setting fire 
to the naphtha Springs ; and the falling of 
the death-lot upon Saul and Jonathan is 
accounted for by the remark that ‘‘ the lots 
were cast under the supervision of the 
priests.” Before Prof. Sayce wrote this he 
must have indeed convinced himself that the 
Higher Critics have, to use his own words, 
“made it impossible to return to the old 
conception. of the Hebrew Scriptures,” but 
the horror with which Pusey or Keble would 
have read such words from the pen of an 
Oxford professor can be better fancied than 
described. 

This view of the case apart, there is little 
in the book which is not both interesting and 
instructive. Prof. Sayce will have nothing 
to do with the peculiarly German school of 
crities who think they can tell by “literary 
analysis” the exact point of each chapter 
and verse where, as they assert, one of the 
authors of the Pentateuch left off and another 
began. But he does not scruple to admit 
that the Pentateuch, like most of the other 
books of the Old Testament, is ‘a compila- 
tion of a variety of older material,” and 
that “it probably received its final shape 
at the hands of Ezra.” Nor were the 
materials of which it was composed exclu- 
sively Jewish or even Semitic. The legends 
of the Creation, the institution of the 
Sabbath, and, perhaps, of the Fall of man, 
are, as we know from Prof. Sayce’s other 
works, derived, in the first instance, from 
the mythology of the non-Semitic inhabitants 
of Chaldeea, and now he has added other 
borrowings to the list. The cherubim of 
the mercy seat, the two stone tables of the 
law, the altars and their daily sacrifices, 
and even the special animals offered to the 
Deity, were, he thinks, all copied from 
Babylonian usage, while the rite of circum- 
cision was brought from Egypt into Canaan 
before the migration of Abraham. Like 
many other writers, he points out that 
during the period of the Judges the Hebrews 
did not distinguish, as the story of Gideon 
shows, between Jehovah and Baal, and he 
does not think that the name Jehovah is 
of Hebrew origin. As for the more his- 
torical portions of the Bible, he thinks that 
the original documents show in places 
through the glosses of later editors, and 
he pronounces the story of Chedorloamer’s 
raid to be taken from a cuneiform tablet, 
and that of Joseph from a hieratic papyrus. 
The system of etymological forms which 
would translate Benoni (‘‘ the man of On”’) 
as “son of my sorrow ” he rejects, although 
he points out that the name of Samuel 
means “God hears” only in Assyrian, and 
not in Hebrew. Finally, he considers the 
Levitical legislation to be based ‘‘ on customs 
and ideas which must have been pre- 
valent in Israel long before the birth of 
Moses,” being, in fact, of Babylonian and 
Canaanitish origin. He thinks it strange 
that lying and deceit are not among the 
prohibitions of the Decalogue, and that in 
this respect the moral code of the Egyptian 
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Book of the Dead is “more complete.” 
But then, as he somewhat fay adds, 
‘‘the lie which does not involve false. wit- 
ness is apt to be condoned among the nations 
of the East.” 

This, then, is what Prof. Sayce has 
to tell us, and he does so very clearly and 
well. In some passages he reminds us of 
Stade, and in others of Renan, as when he 
says that the milch-kine who left their young 
to draw the ark to Beth-Shemesh “ were 
repaid for the gift they had brought by being 
sacrificed to the Lord.” But in a work of 
this kind the author may draw his inspira- 
tion from what source he pleases, so long as 
he is willing to warrant the justness of the 
statements that he borrows. Neither does 
he draw any general conclusions from his 
facts, although he goes out of his way once 
or twice to point out that they are not 
absolutely inconsistent with the theory of a 
Divine origin for the Old Testament. 

But it is plain that if his view of their history 
is correct, we must revise altogether our esti- 
mate of the position of the Jews with regard 
to the rest of the human race. Hitherto, 
however much Christian nations have 
persecuted the Jews, they have yet regarded 
them as a people set apart from the rest of 
mankind, and as the depository of a sacred 
tradition. Hence we have m led to 
attach an importance to them and to their 
history which the works of Prof. Sayce 
show they do not merit. Their want of 
military skill has been attributed to the 
fact that so long as they were a nation the 
Lord of Hosts always fought for them; 
their pre-eminence in trade and finance 
to the mysterious destiny which has 
compelled them to live dispersed among 
the Gentiles; their artistic defects to their 
possession of a literature so original 
and so unique that all other forms of art 
must seem feeble by comparison. But 
in Prof. Sayce’s pages this romantic 

icture of the Chosen People vanishes. 

n its stead we see a race of slaves cast 
out first by the Babylonians, then by the 
Egyptians, retaining a precarious position in 
the Promised Land only by the grace of 
their conquerors the Greek-pirate colonists, 
whom we call Philistines, and rising only 
for a moment, to independence under a 
foreign mercenary, during the temporary 
paralysis of the neighbouring powers. We 
see, too, that their dispersion was due to the 
reluctance to sacrifice individual welfare to 
the common good, which, throughout their 
history, led them to resent both civil 
taxation and military service; while their 
literature and religion turn out to be no 
Heaven-sent gift, but the shreds and tatters 
which they have picked up in spite of them- 
selves from their former masters. 

If this picture of a race, apparently 
formed to exist like animal parasites, only 
in the bodies of more worthy, because more 
highly organised, states, be ever accepted as 
the true one, the glory will, ind have 
departed from Israel. And, in these days 


of the Judenhetze and the Anti-Semitic 
League, the disillusionment may not be 
without awkward material consequences.. 








“MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY” IN 
FACT. 


The Cheverels of Chéverel Manor. By Lady 
oe - Newdegate. (Longmans & 


Never before had short story so copious a 
commentary as this handsome volume, which 
consists of what is practically the original 
material from which George Eliot fashioned 
the scene of Clerical Life that bears the 
title “‘Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.” In that work, 
it will be remembered, we are told how 
the Rev. Ma Gilfil, chaplain to Sir 
Christopher Cheverel and ly Cheverel, 
fell in love with Caterina Sarti, or Tina, 
their adopted child; how Tina loved Sir 
Christopher’s nephew, Captain Wybrow; 
how Wybrow, though engaged to Beatrice 
Assher, was not unwilling to play a little 
with Tina’s affections; how Wybrow even- 
tually died suddenly on the very day that 
Tina resolved to stab him to the heart; and 
finally, how Mr. Gilfil married Tina and 
enjoyed with her a brief felicity. 

o all but close students of George Eliot’s 
writings this story has hitherto seemed a 
work of pure fiction; but now comes Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate to tell us that many 
of the personages and incidents had a 
previous existence in fact. Thus Sir Chris- 
topher Cheverel turns out to be Sir Roger 
Newdigate (1719-1806), the founder of the 
Newdigate Prize for poetry at Oxford. 
Lady Cheverel was Hester, Sir Roger’s 
second wife. Mr. Gilfil was the Rev. 
Bernard Gilpin Ebdell, vicar of Chilvers 
Coton; and Tina was Sally Shilton, Lady 
Newdigate’s adopted daughter, and a 
very exquisite singer; while Cheverel 
Manor was Arbury, in Warwickshire, where 
George Eliot’s father, Robert Evans, acted 
as bailiff to Sir Roger Newdigate at the 
end of the last cen and beginning of 
this. George Eliot herself—or, as the 
register says, Mary Ann Evans—was born 
at the South Farm, within the precincts of 
Arbury Park. Robert Evans’s first wife, 
Harriet, having been a servant in the Manor 
House itself during the period covered by 
“ Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story,’ it was probabl 
her reminiscences of the family (whi 
reached the maine goon by way of Robert 
Evans) that served as the foundations of the 
little ic. Thisinformation was fortified by 
visits to the house paid by George Eliot in 
company with her father. To the materials 
thus ected her mind returned in after 
life, and adding from her own invention 
Captain Wybrow, Beatrice Assher, the 
ibe death and the intended murder, the 
result was the charming story which has 
delighted so many readers. 

e chief interest of the book lies in the 
extracts from the second Lady Newdigate’s— 
or, as she is called in the title, Lady 
Cheverel’s—letters to Sir Roger. They 
make no pretensions to be literature: they 
are, indeed, absurdly trivial; but they have 
much charm and quaintness. ‘‘My Dear, 
Dear Runaway ”—that is the opening of 
one of them. “ You begin your Letter like 
a dear Goose, & end it in thesamestile. .. . 
I wish you would get me some ee 
(I don’t know whether I spell it right) ”— 





that is the conclusion of the same. From 
Buxton she writes : 

Phe moe faye ferytewntig  dpae 
, bu 18 . 
mistaken in thinking T sind never be Bol.” 

can WwW my wi a 

y® Water & go plump to y® ms direct 
any stone, then shake my ears again with 
ae ee > 0 oe it is a charming 


Again, on the same subject : 

‘* Bathé at noon agrees well, & I swim like 
a frog that has lost y® use of its hind Legs, 
Don’t go & maim a poor to see how that 
is. I assure You it is very tollerable.” 


The lady has a nice feeling for quiet 
domestic humour such as lights up family 
correspondence and makes breakfast a gay 
meal. She is critic too: 


“We have just finish’d Sorrows of 
Werther, a novel which was much in Vogue last 
year [this is 1781]. It is interesting, but I 
think y® sentiments of the Hero often ex- 
ceptionable. Ye Author seems sensible of it & 
makes a sort of lame apology in the preface.” 


Of certain visitors to the same hotel, Lady 
Cheverel writes, ‘They seem charming 
vulgar’”’—a good phrase. On another 
occasion she glances pleasantly at Sir 
Roger’s duties as a Justice: *‘ You seem 
to be ——s & rting at no 
small rate. I hope you'll leave none but 
honest People in our Quarter”; on another, 
~ .~ ets a rumour that he had been 
shot dead a highwayman, and adds, 
“5 hinge yon to eave out your Purse to 
any Man that Asks you forit as you come up 
& don’t give him any — to shoot you.” 
And here is a p: escription of her baby 
niece, Georgiana Mundy, who became after- 
wards Duchess of Newcastle: ‘‘The dear 
little Georgiana is y° fatest Little Pig you 
ever saw, perfectly Healthy & Lively” ; whi 

in another we are told of this child’s 
appetite that “Ye Little Soul sucks with 
such glee it is quite delightful to watch it.” 
These extracts are sufficient to prove that 
George Eliot went astray in her conception 
of ‘Tad Cheverel. “Mr. 


Throughout 
ve Story” that mm and tender 


Gilfil’s 
woman ap haughty and unbending ; 
and she is ibed at the outset as possess- 


ing “proud pouting lips” and “an ex- 
oii of henjour Shick is not contradicted 
y the cold grey eyes.” Lady Newdegate 
offers a reproduction of Romney’s portrait 
from which George Eliot took this im- 
pression, and really we cannot see all that 
in it. 

Lady Cheverel is the central figure of this 
fragrant book ; but there are others with not 
a little attraction. Nelly Mundy, Lady 
Cheverel’s sister, now and . pr ont a 

rightly message to one of her sister's 
Iotters, os writes at length to Sir Roger; 
and she is always agreeable company. 
“The Dear Soul,” she tells her brother-in- 
law on one occasion, ene his wife, 
“has eat a good Supper of Plumb Pye & 
a glass of wine, & is going in Glee to 
Swim.” There is also ae himself, a 
busy old gentleman inte rye § 
and continually in the University of Oxfo: 
in politics, in the county, in the rebuilding 
and arrangement of his house, in all his 
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wife’s little doings, in his kith and kin and 
adopted daughter. Here is a letter that 
he wrote for an infant relative, Charles 
Newdigate Parker : 

“My Dgar MamMs,—Take notice that if 
after the receit of the inclosed you shall fail to 

ive me cold water to rollin every morning & 

e best of milk & a good deal of it, all day 
long, & a stout nimble nurse to toss me about 
from morning till evening from the date hereof 
till the first of January next I am advised to 


bring my Action —— you, so pray Dear 
Mamma be careful 
Your LOVING son.” 


A little earlier Sir Roger had welcomed the 
birth of this child by a missive of which 
this is a portion : 

‘The first lesson I shall give you is—Risu 
cognoscere Matrem — the only return yet in 
yore genes to —_ for the lon, rig ny 

e has passed for your : Next you are 
stretch out your iittle erie both” of them 
remember, & take Papa by the Chin, kiss him & 
Mamma till they laugh, for no good can come 
to him—Cui non risere Parentes. I do not 
explain this as I conclude your knowledge in 
all languages is the same.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate died in 1806; his 
lady had preceded him six years. Both liein 
Harefield Church, where their monuments 
may be seen. Other memorials of Hester 
Newdigate, says Lady Newdegate, in con- 
conclusion, still. exist at Arbury. The fruits 
of her ~ 1g oe Bano are visible in fine | 
white table linen woven into damask cloth 
the year she died, and bearing the legend : 
“Spun by Lady N., 1800.” And “ every 
spring, in Nature’s glorious resurrection 
tune, for more than a century past there has 


come up through the of Swanland— 
her special portion of the grounds at Arbury 
—a large H. N. outlined in golden daffodils, 


= tradition says were planted by her- 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY. VERSE. 


The Wind in the Trees. A Book of Country 
Verse. By Katherine Tynan. (Grant 
Richards. ) 

Mrs. Hrivxson’s rural songs are those of 

an exile. She seems to celebrate, not the 

country, but her memories of the country. 

She does not feel that majesty and that 

terrible splendour of nature which, especi- 

ally at its most passionate period (as now). 
dominate and overawe the poet who actuall 
dwells amid the green. She is wistful, 

merely; and her wistfulness finds ease in a 

gentle and delicate lyricism reflecting only 

the lighter side of nature. She thinks of 
arately— not as a tremendous 

a lhe remembers the almond, and 

i 


‘* Pink stars that some good fai 
Has made for you and me.” 
She remembers the chestaut, 


And b en tanee ide d 

ran i i igh 
Toward the smiling sky.” mew 
And the trees— 


.| verbal tri 


She has the appropriate metaphor for 
everything. But one wishes that she would 
be synthetic a little oftener, that she would 
more frequently strive after a general effect 
instead of winging like a butterfly from one 
— of colour to another, as careless fancy 

ctates. Some of-her broader descriptions 
are excellently — For example, “ An 
Anthem in Heat,” which begins: 


* Now yee the Lord, both moon and sun, 
And praise Him, all ye nights and days, 
And golden harvests every one, 
And all ye hidden waterways, 
With cattle standing to the knees 
Safe from Luger afl, oe 8 sting ; 
But praise Him most, O little breeze 
That walks abroad at evening. 


O praise Him, all ye orchards now, 
And all ye gardens deep in , 

Ripe apples on the yellowing bough, 
And golden plum and nectarine, 

And peaches ruddier than the rose, 
And pears against the southern wall ; 

But most the little wind that blows, 
The blessed wind at evenfall.’’ 


An even better instance is ‘ Leaves,” 
which discloses Mrs. Hinkson’s muse at its 
most characteristic and its best: 


“* A low wind tossed the plumage all one way, ~ 
Rippled the gold feathers, and green and gray, 
A low wind that in moving sang one song 
All day and all night long. 


Sweet honey in the leafage, and cool dew, 

A roof of stars, a tent of gold and blue; 

= and sound at once, and dim green 
ght, 

To turn the gold day right. 


Some trees hung lanterns out, and some had 


Silver‘as H r, and rose-red as Mars; 
A low wind flung the lanterns low and high, 
A low wind like a sigh.” 


There is much technical skill of music in 
this little poem. By a happy chance all the 
eries of which Mrs. Hinkson is a 
mistress succeed, without succeeding too 
well, too impudently. We use the word 
“trickeries”’ advisedly, for Mrs. Hinkson 
is what one may call, with no derogation, a 
professional poet. She knows every secret 
of the trade. She might say with Masson 
in Charles Demailly that she has her syntax 
under control, and can throw her phrases 
into the air, sure that they will fall on their 
feet. It is astonishing what mere handling 
will do. The sentiment of “The Pretty 
Girl Milking Her Cow ” is the sentiment of 
half the drawing-room ballads advertised 
day by day on the front page of the TZele- 
graph. But Mrs. Hinkson lifts the thing far 
above drawing-room ballads. As thus: 


“The dewdrops were prey on the clover, 
The grey mists of night were withdrawn, 

The blackbird sang clear from the cover, 
The hills wore the rose of the dawn. 

But sweeter than blackbirds and thrushes, 
Her song, whom the endow, 

And pinker than dawn her soft blushes, 
The pretty girl milking her cow. 


She sang, and the milk, sweet and scented, 
Spirted white as the breast of my dear. 
She sang, and the cow, grown contented, 





“* Soft flames of green the trees stood u 
Out of an emerald cup.” . 


As she sang I drew nearer each minute, 
A captive in love’s rosy chain, 

And my heart every second was in it 
Grew fuller of joy and of pain, 

Till I cried out behind her: My storeen, 


Pray — who is holding you now? 
And I felt the heart-beats of my Noreen, 


The pretty girl milking her cow.” 


Even in the least matters, the same skill 
often saves the situation by its deft avoid- 
ance of the commonplace and the banal. 
Of course, a failure happens now an‘ then. 
Mrs. Hinkson’s savoir favre forsook her when 
she sang of the pleasant sparrows, rooks, 
and daws,” who 
‘* Drank up that wind-like wine, 
And hailed the day with loud applause.” 


Mrs. Hinkson has probably never been to 
a political banquet. 

his poet, in common with most singers 
of the country, badly misrepresents London. 
When from the centre of the town her heart 
turns towards Ireland, she says calmly : 


‘* The sun he shines all day here, so fierce and 
fine, 
With never a wisp of mist at all to dim his 
shine.” 
When did the sun last shine all day in 
London so fierce and fine? And as for the 
absence of that wisp of mist, let Mrs. 
Hinkson ride down the Strand on a ‘bus 
any fine spring morning, and she will 
perceive marvellous effects of mist—visions 
not to be rivalled in Ireland of “the foggy 
dew.” 

But even the aggrieved Londoner will be 
mr ee to render up thanks for this fanciful 
and dainty volume, so pretty both within 
and without, so accomplished in its work- 
manship, and, above all, so. readable. 
Perusers of the Pall Mall Gazette will find 
in it many “ Occ.” verses—foretti that have 
already sweetened with their aroma the 
bitterness of daily politics, and are now to 
bloom again. 


MR. WAY’S FURIPIDES. 


The Tragedies of Euripides, in English Verse. 
By Arthur 8. Way. Vol. III. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Tuat Mr. Way should ever have reached 
this third and concluding volume of his 
verse translation of the eighteen plays of 
Euripides moves us to respectful admiration. 
The task was a colossal one, and only the 
most dogged perseverance, coupled with a 
fine enthusiasm for his author, could have 
enabled him to carry it through. To us, we 
confess, even to read a verse translation of 
the complete plays of Euripides is something 
of alabour. To write it must have been at 
times heartbreaking. The structure, and 
indeed the whole spirit, of the two languages 
is so different, that again and again passages 
in the plays are met with which cannot by 
any possibility be rendered satisfactorily 
from Greek into English verse with any 
retence to verbal accuracy. And Mr. Way 
increased his own difficulties by aiming, 

t in the choruses, at a line for line 





Gave over her kicking to hear. 





correspondence with the original. The 
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result of this has been that the extreme 
compression of the Greek dialogue has often 
landed the translator in something very like 
doggerel, while the elaborate and involved 
sentences of the choruses, hardly to be satis- 
factorily rendered even in prose, produce in 
English a kind of verse which may be read 
with indulgence, but scarcely with enjoy- 
ment. 

With all these difficulties Mr. Way has 
struggled courageously—in the speeches and 
the dialogue with considerable success. His 
choruses are always spirited and bold in 
their metrical treatment, but he has occasion- 
ally been unable to avoid sentences and 
constructions which only distantly resemble 
English. Here is an example from the 
** Bacchanals ”’ : 

“The God whom his mother—when anguish 
tore her 

Of the travail resistless that deathward bore 


er 
On the wings of the thunder of Zeus down- 
flying— 
Brought forth at her dying 
Au untimely birth, as her spirit departed 
Stricken from life by the flame down-darted : 
But in birth-bowers new did Zeus Kronion 
Receive his scion.” 
Now it is possible to make out what this 
means with ten minutes’ thought, and even 
perhaps to parse it, especially with the 
Greek before one, but we very much doubt 
whether the “‘ English reader” who knows 
no Greek—for whom presumably verse trans- 
lations are intended-—will find it either en- 
lightening or enlivening. Here is another 
passage from the same play: 


** Ha! dost thou see not the wild fire enwreathed 
Round the holy tomb— 
Lo, dost thou mark it not well ?— 
Which Semelé thunder-blasted bequeathed, 
Her memorial of doom 
By the lightning from Zeus that fell ?” 


As a form of metrical gymnastics this is 
ingenious, but it is hardly more. We do 
not say that it could be better done. The 
difficulties of the task which Mr. Way has 
set himself are so enormous that even a 
scholar and poet of the first rank could hardly 
— to overcome them. But we feel that a 
task much of which must_of necessity be 
row in a halting manner were almost 
etter left alone. 

But we do not wish to give the impression 
that Mr. Way’s translation, as a whole, or 
even for the most part, is of this unsatis- 
factory kind. He has evidently learnt much 
from Mr. Swinburne in his rhymed render- 
ings of the choruses, and these are at times 
at once very bold and very successful. 
Everyone will remember the famous passage 
in “Atalanta in Calydon,” which probably 
suggested the measure of the following to 
Mr. Way: 


‘* Hopes, dreams, they were past, 
As a tale that is told; 
Yet thou comest at last 
w . wae mine arms to enfold! 
hat shall I say to thee ?—how shall I gras 
it, the rapture of old ? . 


By assurance of word, 
Or by hands that embrace, 
Or by feet that are stirred, 
Or by body that sways, 
Hitherward, thitherward, tossed as the dance 
intertwineth its maze ?” 





Mr. Way is not Mr. Swinburne, but he 
has caught his manner in this not un- 
happily. And there is often a rush and 
fire about his measures which carries him 
triumphantly through difficult passages. 
Here is one of his happiest efforts : 


‘* Leaf-crowned came the Centaur riders, 
With their lances of pine, 
To the feast of the Heaven-abiders, 
And the bowls of their wine. 
‘ Hail Sea-queen !’ so rang their acclaiming— 
‘ A light over Thessaly flaming ’— 
Sang Cheiron, the unborn naming— 
‘Thy scion shall shine.’ 
And as Phoebus made clearer the vision, 
‘ He shall pass,’ sang the seer, 
‘Unto Priam’s proud land on a mission 
Of fire, with the spear 
And the shield of the Myrmidons, clashing 
In gold; for the Fire-King’s crashing 
Forges shall clothe him with flashing 
arrior-gear : 
Of his mother the gift shall be given, 
Of Thetis brcught down.’ 
So did the Dwellers in Heaven 
With happiness crown 
The espousals of Nereus’ daughter, 
When a bride unto Peleus they brought her, 
Of the seed of the Lords of the Water 
Chief in renown.” 


Mr. Way’s blank verse is always respectable, 
and occasionally quite good. It is when 
he essays trochaic measures that he most 
frequently fails. Even Tennyson could not 
always handle the metre of ‘‘ Locksley Hall ” 
with complete success, and Mr. Way’s 
passages in that metre often approach 
dangerously near the absurd. The following, 
again, from the “Orestes” is unpleasantly 
suggestive of the Ingoldsby Legends : 


‘* But as Bacchanals dropping the thyrsus to 

seize . 

A kidling over the hills that flees, 

They rushed on her—grasped—turned back 
to the slaughter : 

Of Helen—but vanished was Zeus’s daughter ! 

From the bowers, through the house, gone 
wholly from sight ! 

O Zeus, O Earth, O Sun, O Night! ” 


Again in the ‘‘ Bacchanals”’ we find: 


‘* What cry was it >—Whence did it ring ? 
—’Twas the voice of mine Evian King! ” 


which smacks of the ludicrous. 

But flaws of this kind are almost sure to 
be found in a work of such dimensions. On 
the whole, as we have said, Mr. Way has 
achieved a considerable success in his task. 
That it was worth while to attempt a 
metrical translation of Euripides on these 
ambitious lines we should be sorry to assert. 
However ably done, it could hardly hope to 
give any idea of the original to readers 
unacquainted with Greek, while those who 
know Greek will not read the plays in a 
translation, Indeed, from every point of 
view, @ prose version would probably have 
been more satisfactory. But for those who 
desire to have Greek dramas rendered into 
English metre and Greek choruses disguised 
by English rhyme, we can conscientiously 
recommend Mr. Way’s version as always 
accurate and painstaking, and occasionally 
distinctly poetical. 





A BOHEMIAN PLAYWRIGHT. 


W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter. By 
Freeman Wills. (Longman & Co.) 


Mr. Freeman W111, who has just written 
a memoir of his brother, the late W. G. 
Wills, naturally expresses a high opinion 
of his powers, and especially of his achieve- 
ment as a dramatist. He thinks that the 
author of “ Olivia” and ‘Charles I.” 
“may fairly be considered the poetic 
dramatist o See era.” Fc 
restored to the stage at a time when 
the oe ay one was supposed to be dead.” 
‘‘ His dramas were literature to the cultured, 
while they were human nature to the crowd.” 

What are the facts? Wills wasthe Sheridan 
Knowles of our time—that, and no more. 
He wrote numerous plays in verse, but the 
verse was mostly of the pedestrian sort. It 
contained here and there a pretty fancy and 
a neat expression; but in the main it was 
level and monotonous. To read, it is tire- 
some; and when one considers the extracts 
Mr. Freeman Wills gives from his brother’s 
unacted “ Rienzi” and “ King Arthur,” one 
is inclined to be glad that Sir Henry Irving 
did not see his way to produce the latter, 
and appears to be in no hurry to produce 
the former. 

It would be wrong, of course, unduly to 
depreciate the stage work of Wills. ‘ Olivia” 
and “Charles I.” are unquestionably effective 
pieces, despite the latter's flagrant falsity 
to history. These have in them elements 
of pathos, though of a cheap and somewhat 
obvious kind. There is also some very 
tolerable rhetoric in ‘‘Olaudian.” But 
these are the only“pieces by Wills, out of 
three dozen or thereabouts, which can be 
said to have held the boards or to have any 
possibilities in the future. And in each of 
the three cases, there is every reason to 
believe, the success secured has been largely 
through the agency of the collaborators and 
the actors. Wills could write lines which were 
serviceable in the theatre, but he had little, 
if any, dramatic or even theatrical instinct. 
He needed to be severely “edited.” He 
could do work to order, but had little, if 
any, initiative. One by one his plays have 
dropped out of the current a with 
but dight probability of revival. ‘‘ Hinko,” 
“Medea in Corinth,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
““Mary Queen of Scots,” “Sappho,” ‘Buck- 
ingham,” ‘‘Cora,” ‘‘ Nell Gwynne,” ‘“ Van- 
derdecken,” ‘‘Ninon,” “Forced from Home,” 
“‘ Juana,” ‘‘Jane Eyre,” ‘‘Gringoire,” “A 
Young Tramp,” ‘The Little Pilgrim,” 
“ Qlarissa’” — what likelihood is there of 
these pieces being seen again, except, per- 
haps, through the casual caprice of a ‘‘ star” 

layer? They are practically dead and 
busied. Reproduced the other day, ‘“‘ The 
Man o’Airlie,” even with Mr. Vezin in 
his original part, did but bore — it was 
hopelessly démodé. Sir Henry Irving 
might be able to galvanise ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram,” ‘ Vanderdecken,” and “ Faust” 
into some sort of life again; but he will 
hardly make the attempt, we should say. 
Nor can “Olivia” and “Charles I.” and 
“Claudian” be depended upon to outlive 





their existing interpreters. - 
| How is it that so many of Wills’s plays 
were “for the occasion” only? How is it 
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that none of them can be said to have the 
quality of permanence? The answer would 
seem to lie in the character and methods of 
the writer. To begin with, it is clear that 
Wills did not take over kindly to dramatic 
production. ‘I am a poor painter,” he is 
reported to have said, ‘‘who writes plays 
for bread.” That might appear to be 
an affectation did we not know it to be 
sincere. We have Mr. Freeman Wills’s 
authority for the assertion that his brother 
handled the pen with reluctance, and only 
the brush with pleasure. He thought the 
pictorial art was what he was born for, and 
there can be no doubt that he excelled as a 
pastellist. It was as a painter and a draughts- 
man that he felt the strongest impulse. 


‘““When there was a pressure of urgent 
dramatic work, he has been known more than 
once to jump out of bed and seize his palette 
and brushes; and to keep him at work with 
his pen, he would have to be watched and 
goaded on.” 


“He was impatient,” says his brother, “of 
much of the dramatic work he was commis- 
sioned to do, and when this was the case he 
did it badly.” One can well believe that he 
loathed all task-work ; but the dramatic and 
literary defects of his plays may be ascribed 
most truly to his habits of composition, 
which were unfavourable to perfect form 
and finish : 


‘“‘He wrote on backs of envelopes, or any 
scrap of paper handy. These, fastened to- 
gether, would be flung into a wicker-basket, 
and sorted out and arranged, like a puzzle, 
when a play was to be completed. Or he 
would write here and there in sketch-books, 
beginning at both ends, and then in the middle, 
and interspersing his notes among studies of 
limbs or leaves.” 


During the years of his greatest literary 
activity he did most of his writing in bed, 
amid surroundings of the most untidy sort. 
He liked to have company when he wrote, 
and was much inspired and assisted by 
the strains from a musical box ! 

Wills began as a novelist, and one or 
two of his stories—say, The Wife’s Evidence 
and The Love that Kills—are not without 
vigour of a kind. Then he took to pastels 
and painting in oils; after that, he became 
a species of house-dramatist or hack play- 
wright, never doing absolutely bad work, 
but rarely doing absolutely good. He was 
the victim of his own idiosyncrasies, the 
most regrettable of which were, apparently, 
inherited. He derived directly eg his 
father, not only his versatility, but, unfortu- 
nately, his habits of abstraction and infirmity 
of purpose. He would have produced better 
and more lasting plays, novels, and pictures 
had he had the strength of will to devote 
himself earnestly and persistently to one or 
the other. As it was, he lived from hand to 
mouth, and was satisfied when his immediate 
necessities and those of his widowed mother 
were relieved. He did not covet money 
for itself. ‘He was just as happy roughing 
it in his own bare and untidy rooms as 
when living as a guest on the fatness of the 
land.” He calculated that he received, 
altogether, for the thirty-two plays written 
within twenty years, about £12,000. ‘As 
much,” says his brother; ‘‘ has been realised 





by a single play in modern times.” No 
doubt, but not by a playwright of the 
calibre of Wills. He was neither a fine 
dramatic poet nor an ingenious play-maker. 
Had he ton one or the other, he might 
have amassed a large fortune. As it is, his 
plays probably brought in at the time just 
what they were worth to the entrepreneurs 
who speculated in them. His brother 
admits that he was honourably dealt with, 
“ for the sums paid him were intrinsically 
large, and might, but for the sense of justice 
of those who were left to name their own 
terms, have been considerably less.” 

The fact is, Wills was improvident, and 
was often glad to accept a moderate sum 
down, rather than wait for royalties to 
accrue. Had he been a man of ordinary 

rudence, he could, after a certain period in 

is career, have commanded his own price. 
He was, however, a Bohemian in every 
respect, and a lover of Bohemians—working 
fitfully and at various things, taking no 
pains to retain employers, and allowing his 
money to be borrowed or stolen by his 
many hangers-on : 


‘The tobacco-jar on his chimney-piece, in 
which he artfully concealed his loose change, 
the hiding-place being known to all the loafers 
of the studio, is certainly not a myth; and 
[adds his brother] he has told me confidentially 
that it was strange, if he left loose sovereigns 
in his pockets when changing his dress, he 
never could find them again when he went to 
look for them. I think he had a glimmering 
sub-consciousness of how it happened.” 


After all, Wills lived his own life, in his 
own way—the only life, probably, that he 
was fitted to live. He ed his destiny. 
His intellectual gifts unhappily co-existed 
with tendencies which woant and im- 
paired them. Had his mental powers been 
supplemented by strength of character, he 
would have been a more successful and a 
more admirable man; but he would not 
have been W. G. Wills. His brother’s 
assumption that he was ‘a nineteenth 
century Oliver Goldsmith.” cannot altogether 
be accepted. After all, Goldsmith did write 


The Vicar of Wakefield and She Stoops to | eeged 


Conquer. 


A LADY IN PERSIA. 


Thro’ Persia on a Side-Saddle. By Ella C. 
Sykes. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 


Miss Syxzs declares, in a modest little 
~— that her book has no pretension to 

e either historical, scientific, or political ; 
and it is neither one nor another. But it is 
better as it is, for when Miss Sykes thinks 
it necessary to be learned—as when she 
gives asummary of the history of Islam— 
she manipulates her subject with so in- 
genuous and so jejune a hand, that all serious 
effect is discounted. She has, however, 


| qualities which in a traveller are a hundred 


times more engaging than seriousness ; and 
without being bent on it, she bestows on her 
readers an enormous amount of useful and 
agreeable information—information which, 
as she says, “‘may claim to be correct, as 





far as it goes,” since her brother, Captain 
Sykes, who has travelled for some years in 
Persia on Government service, has revised 
her manuscript. 

It was in her brother’s company that Miss 
Sykes traversed the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun. In October, 1894, Captain Sykes, 
just home from his second journey in 

ersia, was asked by the Foreign Office to 
return there to found a Consulate for the 
districts of Kerman and Baluchistan. He 
went, accompanied by his sister, and, 
travelling or at rest, they were together in 
Persia for two years and a quarter. Itisa 
fact of not a little significance in these times 
of disturbed international politics that she 
and her brother chose as the quickest and 
best route for attaining the Persian capital 
that by way of Constantinople, the Black 
Sea, and Batoum to Baku on the Caspian, 
and thence to Enzeli in Persian territory— 
thus journeying the whole way after leaving 
the Golden Horn over seas or across lands 
controlled or possessed by Russia. They 
travelled by way of Tehran, Kasban, and 
Yezd to Kerman, which is in the south- 
east of Persia. There they established 
a British Consulate, and there they re- 
mained till ordered to join the Persia- 
Baluchistan Boundary Commission. And 
it must be said that, whether at rest 
or on the move, whether entertaining 
curious and semi-barbarous Persian ladies 
at the Kerman Consulate, or shooting on 
the hills, or delimiting frontiers, Miss Sykes 
is as brisk and cheerful a companion as one 
could possibly choose. She is, indeed, a 
constant well-spring of shrewd and kindly 
observation, of sympathy and understand- 
ing; and she writes with equal gusto of the 
peccadilloes of her servants, and of the 
fearsome appearance and habits of spiders, 
scorpions, and beetles. 

The following may be taken as a specimen 
of her descriptive writing : 

“It was now the end of April, and huge 
dung beetles were flying about in all directions, 
occasionally coming into collision with us or 
our horses. They were, as a rule, busily 
in rolling along balls of dung three 
or four times their own size with their back 
legs. It was interesting to see the speed with 
which they made off with these treasures, 
burying them in the sandy soil, and retiring 
with them for the purpose of laying their eggs 
in them. Sometimes two would contend for 
the possession of a ball, one rolling the other 
over and over as it clung to it, or a couple 
would chivy an intrusive beetle away from their 
special possession.” 

The matter is well observed, with hum our 
and understanding; but we do wish that 
ladies in the position of Miss Sykes would 
learn to use the noble English language with 
asmuch knowledge and grace asdistinguished 
the compositions of their writing forbears. 
We dare not say that she actually writes ill, 
for she carries the reader along even when 
she does not enthral; but her writing grates 
upon our feeling for words, and her colloca- 
tions of adverbs and prepositions—“‘ out on 
to a great sandy desert,”’ for instance—set the 
teeth on edge. Yet, we repeat it, her own 
interest and enjoyment in all she sees and 
hears are so quick and so keen, that she 
must needs communicate her interest and 
enjoyment to the reader. Many valuable 
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books have been written about Persia and 
its mixed peoples, from those of Morier and 
Sir Henry Layard to those of Miss Bird and 
Mr. Curzon; but none is so worthy of a 
lace on the same shelf with these as this 
Soak: of Miss Sykes, or so necessary for 
reference in that near future when Persia 
will be attracting the eyes of Europe as 
China did the other day. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





Boston Neighbours in Town and Out. 
Agnes Blake Poor. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


HESE stories—and particularly the first 
—give one an impression of the writer 
as a witty child. There is such a directness 
about the narrative style, such simplicity in 
the point of view, and such fresh geniality 
in the tone, that you read always with a 
smooth brow and lips that are ready to 
smile. You listen to the child or not, as 
you please ; you lose nothing of importance 
if you wander, but if you are attentive you 
are sure to be more or less amused. Here, 
for instance, is a passage from ‘‘ Our Tolstoi 
Club,” a women’s society in suburban 
Boston : 


By 


** Well, in the autumn before last, Minnie said 
we must get up a Tolstoi Club; she said the 
Russians were the coming race, and Tolstci was 
their greatest writer, and the most Christian of 
moralists (at least she bad read so), and that 
everybody was talking about him, and we 
should be behindhand if we could not. So we 
turned one of our clubs, which had nothing 
particular on hand just then, into one; 
and, besides Tolstoi, we read other Russian 
novelists. . . . We did not read them all, for 
they are ben long, and we can never get 
through anything long; but we hired a very 
nice lady ‘skimmer,’ who ran through them, 
and told us the plots, and all about the 
authors, and read us bits. I forget a good 
deal, but I remember she said that Tolstoi was 
the supreme realist, and that all previous 
novelists were romancers and idealists, and 
that he drew life just as it was, and nobody 
else had ever done anything like it, except, 
ee the other Russians, and these we dis- 
cw i 


The arrival of the artist, Willie Williams, 
and his wife in the suburb supplies material 
for the application of the principles of 
realism imbibed from the ‘Sees by 
means of the ‘lady skimmer’; and the 
slight comedy runs its satirical little course 
very agreeably. One or two of the tales 
are rather more ambitious. They are pro- 
portionately less successful. 


Stories from the Classic Literature of Many 
Nations. Edited by Bertha Palmer. 
(Macmillan & Oo.) 


Ir is a little hard to say on what principle 
this book has been compiled. If it be in- 
tended merely as a collection of interesting 
tales, most of the Egyptian, Chinese, Baby- 
lonian, Arabian, and Hindu versions are 
out of place, seeing that the narrative con- 
sists chiefly of interjections and mystic 


names. If, again, the compiler had a 
scientific purpose, it is not perfectly oe 
for anything more fragmen an 

Seek tam the selection “it wold be hard 
to imagine. Whatever way we take it, a 
work is open to criticism which chooses only 
‘‘The Shield of Aineas” and ‘‘ Baucis and 
Philemon” to represent the Roman tales, 
and in the Celtic section omits the story of 
Deirdre and the Sons of Usnach. But for 
many of the tales we are thankful. The 
beautiful Japanese myth of Urashima is the 
closest parallel to the story of Oisin and his 
journey to Tirnanoge in Irish folk-lore, and 
we are pleased to meet again the excellent 
Hindu fable of ‘‘The Old Hare and the 
Elephants.” The extraordinary legend of 
Perdiccas from Herodotus is not often found 
in such selections, and is well ‘worth its 
place. Northern literatures are well repre- 
sented, and there are two interesting and 
eccentric tales from the American Indians. 
The translations are by competent scholars, 
being, in the main, extracts from fuller 
versions. It is a book well enough done of 
its kind, but it is a little difficult to know 
to what class of readers it will appeal. 


John and Sebastian Cabot. 
Beazley. (Unwin.) 


Mr. Beaztry handles his subject with the 
heavy hand of the specialist, and under 
that treatment most of its charm unhappily 
vanishes. The facts are all there—and 
more than the facts perhaps, considering 
the very considerable doubts that gather 
round the stories of Sebastian, as of most 
ancient geographers—and Mr. Beazley sifts 
them with laborious minuteness, but we 
cannot honestly say that the result is a very 
readable book. It might be imagined that 
the story of the man, John Cabot, who set 
forth with mariners from Bristol, in 1497 
and 1498, for the discovery of the’ New 
World would read like a fascinating romance. 
In Mr. Beazley’s hands it certainly does not, 
and we imagine that he had no intention 
that it should. Rather he gives us a cold 
and business-like statement of facts, where 
facts are to be found, of minute scraps of 
evidence gathered here, there, and every- 
where, and the, often dubious, conclusions 
which may possibly be drawn from those 
scraps. The importance of Sebastian Cabot 
and his claim to a place in a series of 
“‘ Builders of Greater Britain” lies, of 
course, in his connexion with the North- 
East voyage of Willoughby and Chancellor 
in 1553. Sebastian himself did not take 
part in that voyage, but as Governor of the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers he had 
much to do with its fitting out, and we have 
minute instructions from his hand as to the 
conduct of the expedition. It was probably 
the success of this e ition which opened 
up the English e with Russia, and 
thereby gave the great impetus to English 
commerce which caused the fame of Sebastian 
to so far outshine that of his more adven- 
turous father until the son was in oe 
of mosopenns the credit due to both hi 
own and his father’s adventures. Mr. 
Beazley successfully disentangles their for- 
tunes, and assigns to each his share of the 


By C. Raymond 





credit. But he is certainly dull. 








Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
Basil Wilberforce, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) 


Canon Wrserrorce, in the present 
volume, has carefully abstained from 
committi himself to any dogmatic 
theories whatever, and although in one 
discourse (‘‘My Father is Greater than 
All’) he seems to go perilously near the 
Millenarian heresy thatall men besaved, 
he avoids the snare by a dexterous wrench 
of his oratory at the last moment. For the 
rest, the “sam. aan of his sermons is eminently 
practical, and touches upon such everyday 
matters oles 7 t ., Lonin afaoets, 
the su ity of the sexes, the 
mae Ss drink bill, and other topics which 
his audience think—perhaps with reason— 
of more importance than points of theology. 
There is here abundant evidence that Canon 
Wilberforce has inherited no small share of 


his father’s of eloquence, with some 
tendency to os as when he calls 
Joan of Arc “ the greatest general who has 


ever saved a Fatherland: from its foes.” 
The use of such words as “‘credal’”’ and 
“‘ affectional ” is rather jarring. 


A Study of the Saviour in the Newer Light. 
By Buute Robinson, B.D. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 


Tis book would be notable were it 
only for the fact that its appearance led 
to its author’s prosecution for heresy, and 
ultimately to his severance from the Church 
of Scotland. It is, in fact, a life of the 
Founder of Christianity with the miraculous 
part omitted or rationalistically explained 
away very much in the manner of Renan. 
Mr. Robinson seems to have been led to his 
present views ve by an examination of 
the discrepancies between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptics, and he presents them in 
a clear, temperate, and reverent tone. This 
apart, we doubt whether there is anything 
very new or ing in the book, which 
shows throughout the tendency of the later 
German schools of Protestant theology to- 
wards Unitarianism. Although the author 
quotes from St. Irenzeus, to whine testimony 
he attaches some weight, it is curious that 
he, in common with more orthodox writers, 
entirely omits mention of his extraordinary 
story that Jesus lived on earth for twenty 
years after the Resurrection. 


The Christian Interpretation of Life, and other 
Essays. By W. T. Davison, D.D. 
(Charles H, Kelly.) 


Dr. Davison’s essays are reprinted from 
the London Quarterly Review. Although 
not reviews in the strict sense of the word, 
most of them seem to have been inspired by 
recent books, such as Dr. Martineau’s Seat 
of Authority in Religion, Dr. Fraser’s .Gifford 
Lectures, Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Foundation of 
Belief, Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures, and the 
like. All of these have been already fully 
treated in the AcapEmy, and there is, there- 
fore, little to be gained by going over the 
und again. Dr. Davison’s k can, 
owever, be recommended as a clear, tem- 
perate, and persuasive presentation of his 
own—which is, of course, the Methodist— 
view of the teaching of such books. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


ADRIENNE. By “ Rrra.” 

It was long ago established that ‘“ Rita” cannot be dull. 
Readers of The Sinner and Peg the Rake know that. And here, in 
this ‘‘ Romance of French Life,” she is as sprightly as ever. “ It was 
the height of the season at Trouville ”—that is the promising open- 
ing ; and on the next page, Armand de Valtour, seeing a young 
girl, exclaims, “English. But what an exquisite face!” and 
straightway the business begins, (Hutchinson & Co. 346 pp. 6s.) 


Miss Top AND THE PROPHETS. By Mrs. Huenx Bett. 

A pathetic little story of a poor unemployed governess, who, on 
reading a prophecy to the effect that the world was coming to an 
end on a certain near date, bade farewell to her troubles, ceased to 
consider the necessity of saving, and led for a while a perfectly 
happy life. How disillusion and sorrow came the reader must learn 
from the book. (Bentley & Son. 141 pp.) 


Toe ADMIRAL. By Doveras SLADEN. 


“A Romance of Nelson in the Year of the Nile,” by the author 
of A Japanese Marriage, and the editor of Who’s Who. In a lengthy 
preface Mr. Sladen makes it clear that he has devoted much time 
and pains to ensure historical accuracy for this work; and ‘“‘ J 
have,” he remarks with all the emphasis of italics, “‘ wherever it 
was feasible, used, whether in dialogue or description, the actual words of 
Nelson and his contemporaries.” (Hutchinson & Co. 412 pp. 6s.) 


Te Hore or THE Famtty. By Atpnonse Dauber. 

Daudet’s last novel—Soutien de Famille—translated into English, 
or “ adapted,” as the title-page says, by Levin Carnac. The story, 
which is more in the manner of Risler Ainé et Fromont Fils than 
Tartarin de Tarascon, is a study of a radically weak yet externally 


strong character. It has also many of the quaint portraits that 
Daudet loved to draw, and is full of domestic interest. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 296 pp. 6s.) 


A GvUARDIAN OF THE Poor. By T. Baron RvusseEtx. 


A well-observed character study. Twenty-four “young men” 
and twenty-nine “young persons” depend upon Borlase, the 
Guardian of the Poor. The shop assistant has in these latter days 
been exploited in the columns of a daily paper; here you have 
him and his tyrant treated imaginatively in a series of incidents 
rather loosely strung together. No species of brutality or mean- 
ness is wanting. The portrait of the tyrant is as vivid and ugly 
as the artist knows how to make it. (John Lane. 281 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Ezexret’s Sin. By J. L. Pearce. 


The sin does not seem grievous : to save a belt containing eighty- 
five golden sovereigns and let the body drift. This is what the 
Cornish fisher did, yet the guilty consciousness pursues him 
through 300 pages. But there is the story of Morvenna too, and 
of the ainediniaine. And the tale is written by a man who has 


had opportunities of observing, and has observed. (Heinemann. 
297 pp. 6s.) 
On THE Brivk or a CHasm. By L. T. Meape. 


Mrs. Meade is rapidly becoming one of the most voluminous of 
novelists. Here she offers “‘A Record of Plot and Passion,” which, 
by the way, is what most storytellers do. To mention a few 
chapter headings is sufficient to foreshadow the fare between these 
covers: “Undone,” ‘A Man’s Revenge,” ‘‘‘I Have Misjudged 
Him,’ ” “The Kiss,” “ The Long Trunk,” ‘‘ Diamond Cut Diamond,” 
“The Die Cast,” ‘Black Mischief,” ‘The Wrong Medicine,” 
“‘* Scoundrel!’ He Said,” “A Black Crime,” ‘“ Circumstantial 
Evidence,” ‘* Ace of Trumps.” (Chatto & Windus. 303 pp. 6s.) 





JaBEz NurTyarp. By Mrs. Epmonps, 


J. N. was a Workman and a Dreamer, and this is the snappy 
title of the last chapter of his history: ‘‘ Jabez Nutyard has an 
interview with Clare, and goes home happy; but thinks it was all 
the work of the rooks, and is more y convinced than ever that 
he and the other actors in the story are links in a chain.” A quiet, 
old-fashioned story, with Socialistic teaching between the lines, 
(Jarrold & Sons. 274 pp. 6s.) 


Frauntine Mott. By R. A. J. Wattrna. 


Fourteen short stories, some of which have appeared in the 
Speaker. Rustic people and homely pathos appeal to the author. 
Most of the scenery is West of England, but now and then we cross 
to St. Malo. The majority of the characters talk Devon or 
Somerset thus: “‘Zich a night, mem,’ I zaid. ‘Way, didden 
Mary Ann tell ’e ’er’d zeed me up to Bear Stone ’eel?’” (Harpers. 
241 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Master Key. By Frorence WARDEN. 


This story tends to show the different views that can be taken by 
different novelists. Mr. Benjamin Swift wrote a book on the vener- 
able theme of love and called it The Destroyer; Miss Warden does a 
similar thing and calls it 74e Master Key. Her motto runs: ‘“ Love 
is the Master Key that opens every ward of the heart of man.” A 
busy, domestic story, by a writer who, since her first appearance with 


The House on the Marsh, has always been entertaining. (OC. Arthur 
Pearson. 381 pp. 6s.) 
Tue Tracepy or A Nose. By E. Gerarp. 


Here is a passage: ‘The agony experienced by a young mother 
when she learns that her first-born child has been taken from her 
by death can scarcely be more bitter than the stab of pain I 
experienced on realising that my nose, my beautiful nose, the pride 
of my face, and the hitherto idol of my existence, had been taken 
from me by a ruthless butcher hand.” (Digby, Long & Co. 
194 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Seasons or Lire. By H. Fatconer ATLeExE. 


The story opens in a French college and wanders thence to 
London, to Spain, to Mexico; and the style is appropriately 
garnished with foreign flowers. Here is the kind of thing that 
goes on in Mexico: ‘‘ Por Dios, you are a man,’ said the Mexican, 
raising his sombrero and bowing to Frosty. ‘If it is war, here 
goes!’ and drawing a pistol he fired at the Englishman. ‘ Missed,’ 
responded Frosty, bowing to the other, and firing rapidly he 
brought the leader to one knee. ‘Thank you!’ said the Mexican, 
coolly.” (F. V. White. 296 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Epce or Honsgsty. By Cuarues Gteic. 


The story of a wrong choice by a woman, and of an unhappy 
marriage in consequence. The man of doubtful honesty is care- 
fully drawn, and the more difficult figure of the faithful curate 
makes a clutch at the reader’s sympathy. Quite a serious piece of 
work, without any pretence to brilliancy. (John Lane. 375 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Goip-Frinper. By Gerorce Grirrira. 


In its serial form this yarn was entitled Zhe Gold Magnet ; and it 
is unfortunate that the author has found it necessary to change the 
name. The central ideal is of a mysterious composite which solves 
“‘the problem of the electro-magnetic affinities of the Noble Metals. 
Wherever any of them are in appreciable quantities—gold, 
platinum, uranium, iridium, vanadium, gallium, and so on up the 
scale of rarity and value—that needle point to them, no matter 
what non-metallic substances may intervene.” Having become 
possessed of so intelligent a pointer, you are on the high road to 


adventure and wealth ; and with a knack of narrative, an author 


may make a first-rate magazine serial out of the consequences. 
(F. V. White. 312 pp.) 
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Dorcas Deng, Derecrtive. By Georce R. Sis. 


His moustache is waxed, his eyes glitter (we allude to the young 
man in the picture outside), his teeth gleam like the teeth of one 
who hisses “Traitress!’? She wears a picture hat and a tailor- 
made jacket, and, unabashed, with a steady “ gun” she covers the 
tip of his nose. An obliging gentleman-friend pinions the villain 
from behind; another pinions him from before. The story is 
written by Mr. George R. Sims. (F. V. White. 119 pp. 1s.) 


Tue Perit or A Lim. By Mrs. Atice M. Date. 


Look on this picture: ‘‘ The late baronet—Sir Adrian—had been 
the worst of al! the Bannings; none so bad had been known in 
the family before. . . . Sir Adrian was a bad man—a bad husband, 
a bad father—and when he died he left the estate more encumbered 
than he had found it—he left it, in fact, on the verge of ruin.” 
And on this, of his successor: ‘‘ None could look into his face and 
not feel how good and kind and wise he was; and weak and 
helpless peo le would turn instinctively to him for protection,” and 
so on. there is no danger of confusing one with the other. 
The book ends: ‘‘ Love and remorse!’ sobbed Marcia, with her 
head on Mrs. Arbuthnot’s breast; ‘and God protect me from 
even the shadow of a lie again!’” (Routledge. 312 pp. 6s.) 


The Unknown Sea, By Clemence Housman. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Wate recognising to the full the pains that Miss Housman has 
given to this mystical exercise, we cannot consider it satisfactory. 
It is overdone. Where one looks for a free hand one finds stippling. 
The juice of life is wanting. An allegory, to justify itself, should, 
we hold, move with a more springy, more joyous, tread. Miss 
Housman’s initial idea had, we doubt not, vivacity and vigour; but 
excessive assiduity has crowded these qualities from the completed 
work. 

The story is of the young Christian, a fisher lad dwelling among 
a Southern people, who have such names as Giles, Rhoda, Lois, 
and Philip, and speak the language of Mr. Meredith. Bolder than 
his fellows, he ventures to the dread Isle Sinister, and there meets 
a sea-woman, Diadyomene, beauteous and soulless. He loves her, 
but loves his religion more, and will not risk his soul, as she 
demands, to win this enchantress. Each time he returns to the 
mainland it is with some gift from Diadyomene in his nets, and 
the fishers, being a superstitious folk, double the thumb at 
Christian and, at first, shun him, but later, when he shows resist- 
ance, seize and torture him. [Il succeeds to ill, but Christian 
remains steadfast to his faith. Giles, his adopted father, dies, ruin 
comes upon the house, Lois, his adopted mother, pines and grieves, 
his nets draw nothing up. In the end, he sets forth on Christmas 
Eve, armed with the precious berries of the rowan, to reclaim the 
lost sea-woman, the only happy and gay figure in this gloomy 
narrative. Finding her, he dies, and she—she gains a soul and 
with it knowledge of evil and suffering. 

There is more than this, of course; but to tell all would be to 
copy out the book; and the upshot of all appears to be that 
mortification of the flesh is a monstrous error. Here is the 
conclusion of the epilogue : 

*** Tell us in some figure of words how the soul of Christian entered 
for reward into the light of God’s countenance.’ 

At rest her body lay, and over it sang the winds. 

‘ Tell us in some figure of words how Lois beheld these two hand in 
hand, and recognised the wonderful ways of God and His mercy in the 
light of His countenance.’ 

At rest her body lay, and over it grasses grew. 

Pm 4, need no words to tell us that God did wipe away all tears from 
eir eyes. 

Surely, surely; for quietly in the grave the elements resumed their 
atoms.” 

Were all Miss Housman’s writing as simple and flexible as that, 
The Unknown Sea would be a joy to read. But far from it—her 
sentences too often are tortured beyond tolerance. We have 
elaborate construction for elaborate construction’s sake ; the most 
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ordinary actions, which readers of any intelligence would take for 
granted, set forth with endless labour. It is, in short, a variety 
of style whose life breath is wit: and there is no wit here. 
Allegories demand an easier, more straightforward manner; they 
should not be repositories of all the newest words. Yet we would 
be fair: Miss Housman, now and again, offers passages of strange 
beauty. Thus, of the approach of Diadyomene : 

‘‘Came trampling and singing and clapping, promising welcome to 
ineffable glories, ravishing the heart in its anguish to conceive of 
a regnant presence in the midst. Coming, comiug, with ready hands 
and lips. Game a drench, bitter-sweet, enabling speech: like a moan 
it broke weak, though at its full expense, ‘ Diadyomene.’ Came she.” 


* * + * 
A Yeas Exile. By George Bourne. 
(John Lane.) 


On the surface, this book seems to lack originality; but examine it 
more closely, and originality becomes one of its chief characteristics. 
Dr. Mitchell, the surgeon of a remote countryside, exchanged 
practices with Dr. Wright, a Londoner, whose wife needed pure 
air fora time. He became friendly with the friends of Wright, 
and among these were the Lane Thomsons; Mr. Lane Thomson 
was a journalist—a clever, calm, not unkind man, apt to neglect a 
singularly gracious wife and to take for granted her loyalty and 
constant sdbasuiiies. Mitchell began by sympathising with Mrs. 
Lane Thomson, and soon was in love with her. Then, when Lane 
Thomson fell ill, he was “~ to poison the sick man, but with- 
stood the hysteric impulse. Through the agency of a maidservant 
certain rumours were spread about; a painful explanation ensued 
between the three persons chiefly interested, and (we are to suppose) 
Mitchell went back to his countryside practice. So stated, the story 
appears common cially that well-worn poison situation— 
but the real theme of the book underlies all these incidents, which 
merely illustrate and embroider it. Mr. Bourne’s purpose has been 
to show the disintegrating effect of London on the character of a 
man accustomed to the sanities and naturalness of rural life. He 
treats this theme with remarkable subtlety. At first Mitchell has 
strength to protest against the sinister influences. He goes to a 
concert, and discussing the performance afterwards— 

‘he turned to Mrs. Thomson, and with an impatient gleam in his 
eyes went on, ‘At home, an old man I know is minding sheep on the 
hillside by starlight—unless he’s freezing to death at this moment. It’s 
cold enough. The thought of him while that girl was singing exquisitely 
made me fairly ashamed to be there listening. I never heard anything 
more exquisitely false and dead in my life.’ ” 

But soon he loses faith in his own craft, because, working largely 
among the poor, his healing seems only to prolong their unrelieved 
misery, and from this point the decadence develops rapidly. Through 
an apparently simple, but really complicated intrigue, the climax is 
approached with skill and precision; almost before he is aware of 
it, Mitchell finds himself in a position as humiliating as any that an 
honourable man could conceive. The crucial explanatory interview 
is very well done indeed, and it finally illumines some of the 
obscure motives and traits which have led up to it, exposing the 
characters completely at just the proper moment. 

In spite of its unobtrusiveness and quietude, this book is, in fact, 
an ambitious one, in that the author has tried to disclose much more 
of the baffling ey of life than the usual novelist cares to 
attempt. His success has not been complete—the opening of the 
story seems misty, and there is several times a certain maladroitness 
in the contrivance of incident—but it is sufficient and striking 
enough to arouse a sincere interest in Mr. Bourne’s future. And, 
in the meantime, here is a solid achievement in characterisation. 
One notes that the women are more successful than the men. Mrs. 
Lane Thomson is an authentic creation; her attitude at the end, 
after all her sympathy with Dr. Mitchell and secret chafing against 
her husband, is inevitable and convincing. Thomson himself, 
logical and unimpassioned, can view the affair from Mitchell’s 
standpoint, and wants peace : 

***T’ll endeavour to explain,’ he says to her a little angrily, ‘if you 
will be reasonable.’ ” e ‘ ' 

Her face grew hot, and anger flashed in her eyes. 

‘Thanks; I’m tired of reason. There’s no room for it here. He’s 
tried to come between me and you. .. . I don’t know—I’m ashamed 
to think—what he must have taken me for—and I loathe it! I loathe 


it. I want never to see him again.’”’ 
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Although A Year’s Exile deals mainly with London, there is a 
rural interlude in the middle of the book, and Mr. Bourne takes 
advantage of it to give some descriptions of high summer which 
are really sothble--distinguished by a fine style and a passionate 
sympathy with nature : 

‘‘They were sitting after dinner was over on the lawn again, and 
watching the almost imperceptible progress of the stately afternoon. 
The swallows had withdrawn to other valleys where water was more 
plentiful, and gradually the talk of the three friends died away as though 
they were overawed by the full majesty of the summer. Everything was 
perfectly still; the only sound was the humming undertone of the bees, 
and that was so solemn that it seemed like the silence grown audible. 
Far off the blue hills slept; soft blue smoke stole up from the ae 
below them, hidden by trees; the trees were motionless; and from the 
lawn they sat on to the farthest hillside and away beyond—where the sea 
was ing—the golden sunlight lay as if entranced. But it was no 
trance—that tremendous calm; it was rather the silence of breathless 
worship—the world’s kneeling reverence for the sun at his work. Every 
vibrating ray in those wide miles of glowing light was bringing life down, 
and every leaf, every blade of grass on the farthest upland, was as if 
tense with the passion of existence. . . .” 

This is writing. Mr. Bourne should treat of country life next 


time. 


* * * * 
The Bishop's Dilemma. By Ella D’Arcy. 
(John Lane.) 


Tuts is a smooth and a placid little book—with none of the emotional 
and verbal intensities which are to be found here and there in Miss 
D’Arcy’s volume of stories—miscalled Monochromes. It relates the 
uneventful annals of the Roman Catholic Mission founded at 
Hattering by that munificent patron of religion, Lady Welford. 
After the living had fallen vacant, Lady Welford wrote to her 
Bishop pathetically to inquire when his lordship was going to take 
pity “on his poor little flock at Welford, so long deprived of the 
consolations .,” &c. ‘“ When are you coming down to see 
us?” she continues. “Will the strawberries tempt you? 
. . » I shall certainly expect you when the figsare ripe... . I 
hope you are taking care of your health, so precious to us all.” 
And the plaintive, resigned, seductive letter concludes, of course, 
with ‘Always your sincere friend and affectionate daughter in 
Christ.”” After that one learns without surprise that Lady Welford 
grossly ill-treats her paid companion, the young, delicate,’ sub- 
missive Mary Deane. 

The dear Bishop sends her a priest named Fayler, a fragile, 
genteel shepherd who has found the care of the obstreperous sheep 
of a Hammersmith ‘‘settlement”’ too exciting for his nervous 
system. Fayler goes down to Hattering with nebulous hopes and 
a very definite social ambition. He dines as frequently as he may 
at “the Park,” and extends to Mary Deane a covert but very real 
sympathy. When Mary Deane sprains her foot in assisting Father 
Fayler to decorate the altar, the young priest’s solicitude for her 
brings Lady Welford to the condienian that this union of souls 
has proceeded far enough—she could never tolerate the slightest 
consideration shown to Mary Deane—and in her most perfect 
manner she packs off the poor paid companion on the instant. From 
that moment Father Fayler languishes and loses tone. Oppressed 
by the frightful solitude of a Catholic priest set in the midst 
of a community chiefly antagonistic, he acquires what Mr. G. S§. 
Street has decorously termed “the habit of wine,” and in the end 
the dear Bishop is compelled to remove him to a new and less trying 
sphere. So it ends. Of that which happened to Mary Deane 
nothing is disclosed. 

When we have said that the book is one to be perused with quiet 
satisfaction, we have said nearly all that is necessary concern- 
ing The Bishop’s Dilemma. The writing, the construction, the 
characterisation, the faint humour—each of these is good, even 
very good: one cannot but find pleasure in Miss D’Arcy’s crafts- 
manship, and in the austerity of her methods. Yet one could have 
wished for a little more fire, or, at any rate, a little more piquancy. 
There is only one episode in the story which rouses our feelings 
beyond a tepid admiration; and that is the confessional scene 
between Mary and Father Fayler. The whole of this is done with 
insight and fine analytical skill: 

‘“‘Fayler could see the tears running down her cheeks, which were no 
longer pale, but brilliant with emotion. He was as much moved as she, 
and even more surprised; for he was too unversed in human nature not 





to be surprised at discovering how little a quiet and submissive 
appearance may express the soul within. 

or, hitherto, had he had any experience in the directing of delicate 
avd complex consciences. His penitents at Hammersmith had been 
mostly men who had got drunk or done worse, and the women who 
came to complain of the men’s misdemeanours—there is a class of women 
who invariably confess their husbands’ sins instead of their own. With 
these he knew how to deal. First, he terrified them with threats of 
God’s vengeance and hell’s fire; then, when their soul was limp with 
fear, he kneaded into it Christ’s redeeming love ; and finally sent them 
away with a — thumping penance. .. . 

ith the y Welfords of life, too, he was not unskilful. ... He 
knew that he had merely to listen to their decorous shortcomings with 
unwearied attention, to speak to them in soothing, conventional p e8 ; 
and, for penance, to give them, at the most, three Paters, three Aves, and 
three Glorias. 

But here was a case for which he had no precedent. . . .” 

And, when Mary Deane had confessed all her desires and dis- 
contents, and her fear that he must hate her— 


““¢Tt is the sin we hate, not the sinner,’ said Fayler, repeating 
mechanically the phrase he had been taught to ms But, in reality, he 
felt an intense sympathy with the girl. He, too, had been troubled by 
the temptation that life was not worth living, by longings for something 
else, for something different, for other scenes and conditions. . . .” 

In some curious subtle way, Zhe Bishop’s Dilemma is reminiscent 
(though not as regards theme) of that early work of Huysmans’ ¢ 
Vaul Eau. We trust this does not mean that Miss D’Arcy is going 
to write a work which will be reminiscent of ad Rebours. But it 
occurs to us that she might do something diosely effective, on a 
big canvas, with the psychology of a Catholic priest. So far, she 
has attempted nothing large. 

* * % ~ 
The Ape, the Idiot, and Other People. By W. C. Morrow. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Like the Fat Boy in Pickwick, Mr. Morrow is clearly bent upon 
making our flesh creep. He brings to the task considerable 
imagination, some skill in telling a story, and a wealth of technical 
terms borrowed from the Operating Theatre. On the whole, he is 
the most consistently gruesome writer with whom we are acquainted, 
and horrors have a morbid fascination for him. In The Ape, the 
Idiot, §c., we have some fourteen tales collected together, and there 
is hardly one of them that is not calculated to produce nightmares. 
‘“‘ His Unconquerable Enemy ”’ is perhaps one of the most repulsive, 
but “ Over an Absinthe Bottle ” is not particularly cheerful. ‘‘ The 
Permanent Stiletto” is very mad, and in this Mr. Morrow is able to 
revel to the full in the argot of the Dissecting Room. This is the 
kind of thing : 

‘* * What are you going to do ?’ asked Arnold. 

‘Save your life, if possible.’ 

‘How? Tell me all about it.’ 

‘ Must you know ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 


‘Very well then. The point of the stiletto has passed entirely 
through the aorta, which is the great vessel rising out of the heart and 
carrying the aerated blood to the arteries. If I should withdraw the 
weapon the blood would rush from the two holes in the aorta and you 
would soon be dead. If the weapon had been a knife, the parted 


‘tissues would have yielded, and the blood would have been forced out on 


either side of the blade, and would have caused death. As it is, not a 
drop of blood has escaped from the aorta into the thoracic cavity. 

that is left for us to do, then, is to allow the stiletto to remain 
permanently in the aorta. Many difficulties at once present themselves, 
and I do not wonder at Dr. Rowell’s look of surprise and incredulity.’ ”’ 


No more do we. However, the stiletto does remain in the aorta, and 
what happens after that persons with an appetite for horrors will 
learn for themselves from this book. There remains the larger 

uestion whether the merely gruesome is quite a fit subject for art. 

he repulsive has, no doubt, a considerable fascination for a certain 
sort of reader, and Mr. Morrow probably counts upon finding a 
public which will take pleasure in these stories, but we imagine 
that most people will prefer something more cheerful in the way 
of “light” reading. Moreover, from the purely artistic standpoint, 
we think there is a danger in this sort of writing which Mr. 
Morrow has not always sufficiently recognised, the danger of 
slipping from the horrible to the ridiculous. The dying man’s 
apostrophe to the shark which waits to devour him in “ A Game 
of Honour” is an illustration of this. But Mr. Morrow has power 
of a kind, and though sometimes grotesque, is usually readable. 
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TWO PREFACES BY MR. BARRIE. 


Two prefaces by Mr. Barrie in one week is good. We hope he 
will continue the notion through the summer. The books thus 
honoured are a new edition of Mr. George W. Cable’s The 
Grandissimes and a collection of Mrs. Oliphant’s short stories. Mr. 
Cable’s story first appeared in 1880; and now Mr. Barrie eulogises 
it in its new edition. We quote about half of Mr. Barrie’s Intro- 
ductory Note : 


“To sit in a laundry and read The Grandissimes—that is the 
quickest way of reaching the strange city of New Orleans. Once 
upon a time, however, I took the other route, drawn to the 
qiventun by love of Mr. Cable’s stories, and before I knew my 
way about the St. Charles Hotel (not, as Mr. Cable would explain, 
the St. Charles of Dr. Sevier, but its successor), while the mosquitoes 
and I were still looking at each other, before beginning, several 
delightful Creole ladies had called to warn me. Against what? 
Against believing Mr. Cable. They came singly, none knew of the 
visits of the others, but they had heard what brought me there; 
like ghosts they stole in and told their tale, and then like ghosts 
they stole away. The tale was that Mr. Cable misrepresented 
them ; Oreoles are not and never were ‘like that,’ especially the 
ladies. I sighed, or would have sighed had I not been so pleased. 
I said I supposed it must be so; no ladies in the flesh could be 
quite so delicious as the Creole ladies of Mr. Cable’s imagination, 
which seemed to perplex them. They seemed to be easily per- 
plexed, and one, I half think, wanted to be a man for an hour or 
two just to see how those ladies would impress her then. But by 
the time she regained the French quarter she was probably sure 
aac she had convinced me. And she had, they all did, one after 
the other—that the sweet Creoles who haunt these beautiful pages 
were not always ghosts, but always ghost-like. They come into the 
book like timid children fascinated by the hand held out to them, 
yet ever ready to fly, and even when they seem most real, they are 
still out of touch ; you feel that if you were to go one step nearer 
they would vanish away. Such is the impression they leave in all 
Mr. Cable’s books, and his painting of them would be as faulty as 
the masterpiece exhibited by Honoré Grandissime’s cousin in Mr. 
Frowenfeld’s window if their descendants were not a little scared by 
it, they who had for so long peeped from behind veils and over bal- 
conies to be at last introduced to that very mixed society, the reading 
public! What would Aurora of this book have said to it? She is 
the glory of the book ; no one, not even Mr. Cable (who rather dis- 
gracefully shirks the question) can tell why Joseph Frowenfeld 
‘went over’ from her to Clotilde (I am sure Joseph did not know) 


after feeling that to be with ber was like ‘ walking across the vault 


of heaven with the evening staron his arm’ (which is exactly what 
talking to a Creole lady in the St. Charles Hotel is like); yet had 
Aurora been of a later age and heard what Mr. Cable was about, 
she would certainly, without consulting that droll little saint 
Clotilde, have slipped out of bed some night to invoke the naughty 
spirits, and when the novelist awoke he would have been horrified 
to find in one corner of his pillow an acorn, in another a joint of 
cornstalk, in a third a bunch of feathers. And though he had 
gone mad with terror she would have held that it served him right. 
And she would have had more acorns and feathers for the pillows 
of suspicious visitors to the St. Charles Hotel.” 


To A Widow's Tale, and Other Stories, Mr. Barrie contributes an 
Introductory Note of rather more than three pages. He gives a 
charming account of his first meeting with Mrs. Oliphant a dozen 
years ago, when she “ordered” him to Windsor. Passing from 
portraiture to criticism, Mr. Barrie writes : 


“‘T wonder if there is among the younger Scottish novelists of 
to-day any one so foolish as to believe that he has a right to a 
stool near this woman, any one who has not experienced a sense of 
shame (and some rage at his heart) if he found that for the 
moment his little efforts were being taken more seriously than 
hers: I should like to lead the simple man by the ear down the 
long procession of her books. It is too long a procession, though 
there are so many fine figures in it—men and women and boys (the 
boy in Sir Zom is surely among the best in fiction) in the earlier 
stories, nearly all women in the latest; but whether they would 
have been greater books had she revised one instead of beginning 





another is probably to be doubted. Not certainly because the best 
of them could not have been made better. That is obvious to 
almost any reader: there nearly always comes a point in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels where almost any writer of the younger school, 
without a sixth part of her capacity, could have stepped in with 
advantage. Often it is at the end of a fine scene, and what he 
would have had to tell her was that it was the end, for she seldom 
seemed to know. Even Kirsteen, which I take to be the best, far 
the best, story of its kind that has come out of Scotland for the last 
score of years, could have been improved by the comparative duffer. 
Condensation, a more careful choice of words, we all learn these 
arts in the schools nowadays—they are natural to the spirit of the 
age; but Mrs. Oliphant never learned them, they were sy to 
her genius (as to that of some other novelists ter than she), 
and they would probably have trammelled her so much that the 
books would have lost more than they gained. We must take her 
as she was, believing that she knew the medium which best suited 
her talents, though it was not the best medium.” 


——__—-—— 
———— 








FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT SLEEP. 


The Breath of Life, which bears the sub-title, “a series of self- 
treatments,” is by Ursula N. Gesterfeld, and is published by the 
Gesterfeld Publishing Company of New York. It contains a series 
of meditations or spiritual assertions on such subjects as “‘ When 
there is a Sense of Injury,” “‘When there is Foar of Heredity,” 
‘«‘ When there is Fear of Death,” ‘‘When there is Fear of Failure 
in Business,” ‘‘ When there is Difficulty in Letting Go of the Past,” 
‘‘When the Sense of Sight Diminishes with Advancing Age.” 
We find it difficult to select (says Light, a Journal of Psychical, 
Occult, and Mystical Research), but incline to quote, as a specimen, 
the useful and beautiful meditation on ‘‘ When there is the Sense 
named Insomnia ”’: 


I am free from all struggle and strife. 

I am free from anxiety and apprehension. 

I am free from all strain and tension. 

I abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I am able to see what I should do. I am able to do what I see 
should be done. 

I have clear vision because I desire to do only that which is 
right and just. 

I shall not entangle myself, I shall be shown the way in which 
I should walk, moment by moment. 

Whatever comes into my mortal experience, for me there is no 
loss ; there can be only gain. 

Because of what I am in being, nothing pertaining to my growth 
in self-recognition can bring me real harm. 

I see and feel that I am complete and whole, and that I live and 
move and have this being in God, my Cause. 

I am safe and secure every moment. 

I am cradled in the eternal arms, I rest upon the Infinite bosom. 

I am sinking into that sleep which is peace and rest, refreshment 
and strengthening. 

It is mine as a child-soul that is nurtured from the divine; and 
I have no fear of aught that can befall me. 

There is One that neither slumbers nor sleeps, and I am guarded 
and protected. 

I give myself up to quiet slumber. I sleep with the sleeping 
world, with the fields and the flowers, with the creatures small and 

eat. 
“oe we are one Brotherhood, and I hear the voice of our Father 
in the murmur of the stream, the gentle rustle of the night-wind, 
the breath of the flowers. 

It says to me, “Rest, my child. All things rest. Take your 
rest. Iam here. I will never leave nor forsake you.” 

T let go all effort to do or to be. 

I sink back into these waiting arms. 

I feel them close tenderly about me. 

I am in the “ green pastures,” beside the “ still waters.” 
with the Good Shepherd of the sheep. 

I am asleep, for ‘‘ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
We know from experience that the quiet determination and 
steady unanxious willing here indicated can cure Insomnia. 


Il am 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





N her charming book, which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this paper, Zhe Cheverels of 
Cheverel Manor, Lady Newdigate-Newdegate, 
in referring to Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
bequest of £1,000 for the Newdigate Prize 
for Poetry, states that the two conditions 
were that the poems should contain no com- 
pliments to himself (“If there is it will 
make me sick’’), and that the number of 
lines should not exceed fifty. ‘‘ When he 
was asked: ‘ Will you not allow another 
fifty?’ ‘No, no,’ he said, ‘I won’t tire 
them in the theatre.’ Later on he observed 
on the same subject: ‘One great fault is 
want of compression. The best of Horace’s 
odes and the finest Psalms are seldom more 
than about that length.’ ” 

Bur in actual fact the Newdigate prize 
poem now runs to many more than fifty lines, 
and Mr. Buchan’s Pilgrim Fathers, which 
lies before us, has upwards of a hundred. 
Why and when this laxity was permitted we 
cannot say, but it is noticeable that the first 
poem to exceed the fifty was R. 8S. Hawker’s 
Pompeii in 1827. Before that, however, the 
authors had frequently enlarged their poems 
for publication. It seems to us a pity that 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s conditions are not 
—— to: “want of compression” is still 
a fault. 








Nzarty all the references to the death of 
Mr. Alfred Cock took note only of his 
eminence as a Q.C., and ignored altogether 
the attainments of his rare and well used 
Jeisure—his energy and skill as a collector 
of fine things. A leading spirit for several 
years past at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
Mr. Cock had familiarised himself with 





many departments of connoisseurship, and 
had formed and carefully retained various 
collections. These, we believe, will now! 


almost immediately be - — a oan 
bronzes, uers, i rin ; 
the radon elicition eamniieiea with the 
name of Sir Thomas More—these and other 
things will be scattered under the hammer, 
~_ before the end of the present month. 

t is hoped, however, that the Sir Thomas 
More collection, though offered in the auction | 
room, will only be parted with en bloc. It 
is of a unique character, and its possession 
of itself gives distinction to whatever person 
may acquire it. 





THE Poet Laureate wrote, a few weeks 
ago, a poem in which a friendly alliance 
between England and America was fore- 
shadowed. Such was the effect of that 
utterance that he has been compelled to 
address the following letter to the Mew York 
Herald: “Since the publication of ‘A 
Voice from the West’ I have received, and 
continue to receive, so many and such 
generous communications from the United 
States that I am placed in a position of 
some embarrassment. I should have liked 
to return to each of my correspondents a 
separate reply, but their number makes it 
impossible. Will you, therefore, be good 
enough to afford me an opportunity of 
assuring those to whom I may not have 
written that I am deeply sensible of their 
kindness, and that I rejoice to find the 
sentiment of kinship to which I ventured to 
give utterance is even more widely enter- 
tained, and more strongly felt, than I had 
imagined.” 





No official poem has been written on the 
death of Mr. Gladstone, but the free lances 
have offered fitting tributes, the best of 
which are particularly good. Mr. Meredith, 
Sir Lewis Morris, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 


Stephen Phillips, Mr. Hall Caine—these are | 98° 


a few who have offered the melodious meed 
of praise. Mr. Meredith’s sonnet in the 
Chronicle concluded with the following 
limes : 
‘* A splendid image built of man has flown, 
His deeds inspired of God outstep a Past. 
Ours the great privilege to have had one 
Among us who celestial tasks has done.” 


Mr. Hall Caine figured the statesman as 
an old oak, thus: 


‘* His feet laid hold of the marl and earth, his 

head was in the sky, 

He had seen a thousand bulb and burst, he 
had seen a thousand die, 

And none knew when he began to be—of 
trees that grew on that ground— 

Lord of the wood, King of the oaks, Monarch 
of all around.” 


Much better we like the Browningesque 
fragment signed “A. G. B.” in the Spec- 
tator, which we take the liberty of quoting 
in full : 

“‘ HEREAFTER. 
= you saw Gladstone? men will sometime 


Had he that look, as if he, straining ing, saw 
A tiger creeping on an innocent child, 
And none to help it ; or a serpent crawl 
=e unconscious sleep? You heard 
m 
Did his eye burn? 
rich, 


His voice, was it deep, 





Melodious, like some full-toned organ pipe, 
Greatest when pealing anthems o’er the dead ? 
And did it swell when, ’neath the oppressor’s 


scourge, 
He saw the helpless, hopeless of mankind 
Perish uncared for? till the heart stood still, 
And the breath stopped: and, when he made 
an end, 
Still the ear heard : his very silence spoke ? 
Ah, you were happy | We have not such men 
Now. He was born nearer the times of fire ; 
We, in a colder age that knows, not burns. 
We have our warmth, but not the fire of old. 


Fire? Yes, it has its dangers; now and then 
Its child is earthquake. Yet, without that 
fire 


Where were the heat that keeps alive the 
world ?” 





Bor among all the elegies none, it seems 
to us, had such felicity as the blank verse 
contributed by Mr. Stephen Phillips to last 
Saturday’s Chronicle. Here are three beau- 
tiful stanzas : 


** The saint and poet dwell apart ; but thou 
Wast holy in the furious press of men, 
And choral in the central rush of life. 
Yet didst thou love old branches and a book, 
And Roman verses on an English lawn. 


Thy voice had all the roaring of the wave, 
And hoarse magnificence of rushing stones ; 
It had the murmur of Ionian bees, 
And the persuading sweetness of a shower. 
Clarion of God! thy ringing peal is o’er! 


Thou gav’st to party strife the epic note, 

And to debate the thunder of the Lord ; 

To meanest issues fire of the Most High. 

Hence eyes that ne’er beheld thee now are 
m, 

And alien men on alien shores lament.” 





In Macmillan’s Magazine some dozen years 
appeared a chapter from Prof. Boscher’s 
Post-Christian Mythology (Berlin and New 
York, a.p. 3886) entitled ‘‘The Great Glad- 
stone Myth.” Subsequently it found its way 
into Mr. Lang’s collection of humorous 
stories called In the Wrong Paradise. That 
entertaining book, although it contains the 
engaging fooling to which Mr. Lang put 
the title ‘‘ The End of Pheacia,”’ and much 
other excellent reading, fell flat, in the way 
that good ironical books do fall flat—Dr. 
Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods, for example, 
a work due to a kindred inspiration. 
Coming to Mr. Lang’s mischief again the 
other day we were as much amused as 
ever. Among Gladstonian literature Prof. 
Boscher’s chapter takes a worthy place. 





Ovr little contemporary, the Quartier 
Latin, has ranged itself into line with other 
more actual periodicals by issuing with its 
May number four drawings of Mr. Glad- 
stone, made by Mr. Forrest in St. Swithin’s 
Church, Bournemouth, in March last. Mr. 
Forrest’s completed picture was that which 
has been reproduced by Zo-Day. 





A very caustic observer of literary dove- 
cots has the place of honour of the June 
Blackwood. Who he is we know not, but 
his hand is heavy and his prejudices strong. 
‘‘ Among the Young Lions” is his title, the 
Young Lions being Mr. H. G. Wells and 
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Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. 
Jerome, Mr. Pett Ridge and Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Benjamin Swift, and others. The list is by 
no means a complete one, even of the roaring 
lions; while of lions who dwell in seclusion 
rather than in public cages there is no word 
atall. In fact, the critic has made notoriety 
the touchstone of “ leoninity.” 





Blackwood’s lion hunter carries a heavy 
weapon, and some of his prey crawl away 
badly wounded. Mr. Benjamin Swift 
escapes from the battue a mass of injuries, 
and Mr. Jerome and Mr. Le Gallienne fare 
little better. On the other hand, Mr. W. P. 
Ryan, whose Literary London seems to have 
been the critic’s inspiration, is kindly treated, 
Mr. Barry Pain is bidden to go on and 
prosper, Mr. Wells is deemed not wholly 
superfluous, Mr. Pett Ridge is patted on the 
back, Mr. Morrison wins a few nice adjec- 
tives, Mr. Marriott Watson is praised for 
Galloping Dick, Mr. Jacobs is gently dis- 
believed in (but the critic does not seem to 
have read Many Cargoes), Mr. G. W. 
Steevens and Mr. Coulson Kernahan are 
carefully avoided, and two writers for the 
Pink’ Un extolled. 





Comine to generalities, here is a passage 
intended for perusal by Vagabonds and 
Omarians : 


“There is one development, however, of the 
advertising mania to which we feel constrained 
particularly to advert. Certain men of letters, 
it would seem, band themselves into societies 
under some striking name—such as the Bohe- 
mian Bounders or the Hajji Baba Club—the 


capital object of whose existence is after-dinner | P®S 


speaking. . . . To dine twice or thrice a year 
for the purpose of making speeches which are 
to be reported more or less faithfully and fully, 
is a form of amusement that has never hitherto 
commended itself to men or women of sense. 
To judge from the authorised reports, the 
banqueters have famous times. The speakers 
extol one another with amazing fluency and 
well-affected gusto. ... We are unabie to 
perceive what good effect such clubs and such 
———- can possibly produce upon anybody. 
heir practical result is the exaltation of the 
busybody, and the getting up of addresses in 
honour of some foreign or domestic curiosity. 
In truth, the Authors and Authoresses of 
England are rapidly becoming as great a 
nuisance collectively as the Mothers of England 
used to make themselves half a century ago.” 





Anp here is a criticism of younger fiction 
in general, and its refusal to depict gentle- 
men and ladies : 


** Just as no portrait of a gentleman or a 
lady has been suffered to appear in Punch since 
Mr. Du Maurier’s death, so there would seem 
to be a conspiracy on foot among the novelists 
to dissemble their knowledge of those ranks of 
life to which we have alluded, and to feign an 
ignorance as profound as that of Miss Annie 8. 
Swan or Mr. George R. Sims. For we cannot 
suppose that this ostentatious want of know- 
ledge is real, though the resources of art enable 
them to carry it off naturally enough. We 
learn from our Who’s Who that many of them 
had a University education, and that most, be- 
sides a house in town, have a box in the 
country. Is it conceivable that they only 
associate with one another, and that at the 
banquets to which we have already alluded ?” 


| 


"in Russia by the 





Te lion hunter should certainly be 
replied to. Will not some young lion 
undertake the office? ‘‘Among the Old 
Boars ”’ should be a useful title. 





Sxverat English and Continental papers, 
says the Anglo-Russian, have published 
aragraphs about preparations being made 
mirers of Count Tolstoy 
to celebrate his literary jubilee this year. 
Some papers have even gone into details 
and explained that the Count himself does 
not view with favour such demonstrations, 
as they may increase the difficulties of his 
position with the Russian Government, 
already in many respects a very unpleasant 
one. We are able to state, adds our con- 
temporary, that of Tolstoy’s literary jubilee 
this year there can be no question, for the 
simple reason that his literary career dates 
from 1852 and not from 1848. His first 
story-essay ‘‘ Dyetstwo” (Childhood) was 
written and published in the now extinct 
Sovremennik (The Contemporary) in 1852. 





In a further instalment of extracts from 
letters written by Charles Lamb to Robert 
Lloyd, printed for the first time in the 
current Cornhill, we take the following 
“appreciation,” in Elia’s best manner, of 
the Complete Angler : 

**T shall expect you to bring me a brimful 
account of the pleasure which Walton bas given 
you, when you come to town. It must square 
with your mind. The delightful innocence and 
healthfulness of the Angler’s mind will have 
blown upon yours like a Zephyr. Don’t you 
already feel your spirit filled with the scenes ?— 
the banks of rivers—the cowslip beds — the 
toral scenes —the real alehouses — and 
hostesses and milkmaids, as far exceeding Virgil 
and Pope as the ‘Holy Living’ is beyond 
Thomas 4 Kempis? Are not the eating and 
drinking joys painted to the life ?—do they not 
inspire you with an animated hunger? Are 
not you ambitious of being made an Angler ? 
. . » The Complete Angler is the only Treatise 
written in Dialogues that is worth a halfpenny. 
Many elegant dialogues have been written 
(such as Bishop Berkeley’s ‘Minute Philo- 
sopher’), but in all of them the Interlocutors 
are merely abstract arguments personify’d ; not 
living dramatic characters, as in Walton, where 
everything is alive, the fishes are absolutely 
charactered, and birds and animals are as 
interesting as men and women.” 





Mr. Hentxy’s Civil List Pension of £200 
is as it should be. His has been the 
double achievement—to write finely himself, 
and to urge others to their best. Poet 
sweet and strong, powerful critic, stimulating 
editor—Mr. Henley has worked tirelessly 
against odds. We trust he may long enjoy 
Mr. Balfour’s wise grant. 





In connexion with Mr. Henley’s pension 
our readers may be interested to read the 
list of persons who, during the last three 
years 1895-1897, have received grants : 


Huxley, Mrs. Henrietta Anne, widow of 
Right Hon. Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, 
scientist = aa me .-- £200 

Hunter, William Alexander, jurisprudent 200 

Arlidge, Dr. John Thomas, hygienist ... 150 

Thurston, Lady, widow of the late Sir 
John Bates Thurston, K.C.M.G., 


Governor of Fiji 150 





Cox, Rev. Sir George William, historian 
classic > ; 


and aa ACS 8 . £120 
Hammond, James, mathematician ion Se 
Heaviside, Oliver, electrician... —- 2 
Glennie, J. 8. Stuart, historian ... a 100 


Broome, Lady, widow of Sir F. N. 
Broome, K.C.M.G., Governor of W. 
Australia ... ah = as «a 3 

Dickens, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of 


Charles Dickens, junior i a» 100 
Trollope, Mrs. Rose, widow of the late ; 

Anthony Trollope et paw se » 200 
Buckland, Miss Anne Walbank, anthro- 

pologist ... “a be me os 80 
Barnby, Edith Mary, Lady, widow of 

Sir Joseph Barnby, musician ... ies 70 
Hind, Mrs. Fanny, widow of Dr. John R. 

Hind, F.R.S., astronomer sed sc 70 
Pyne - Bodda, Mme. Louisa, operatic 
Hougbton, Mrs. Margaret Anne, widow 

of Rev. William Houghton, scientific 
Varley, Samuel Alfred, electrician, addi- 

tional a a ace me we 50 
Bryce, Archibald Hamilton, D.C.L. 50 
Garrett, Mrs. M., widow of the composer 50 
Keane, Aug. Henry, F.R.G.S., ethnolo- 
Steingass, Dr. Francis, Oriental scholar 50 
Wallace, Mrs. Jane, widow of Prof. 

Wallace ... AeA ced at mea 50 
Hatch, Misses Beatrice, Ethel, and 

Evelyn, daughters of the late Rev. 

— Hatch, ecclesiastical historian, o 

eac ‘ 


Mason, Miss May Martha, daughter of 
late George Mason, painter ... dea 30 
Wood, Mrs. Mary Caroline Florence, 
daughter of late George Mason, painter 30 
Dobson, Misses Francis Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Julia, sisters of the late Surgeon- 
a George E. Dobson, F.R.S., 
zoologist, each ... sla ie: te 25 
Morris, Misses Hannah Elizabeth, Helen 
Frances, and Gertrude, daughters of 
the late Rev. R. Morris, philologist, 





Tuis month, we observe, the proprietors 
of the Windsor Magazine are making unusual 
efforts to bring that periodical under public 
notice; while the Strand blossoms into a 
double number at its ordinary price. Indeed, 
competition among the “ — ” maga- 
zines is becoming acute, the reason prob- 
ably being that the terrible Mr. Harmsworth 
is busily preparing the ‘‘ Harmsworth Maga- 
zine,” which is due in July, at half the price 
asked for its older rivals. 





MEANWHILE, we’ are sorry to learn of 
Mr. Cyril Arthur Pearson that, as the result 
of strain in the fierce competitive war in 
which he is a fighter, he has so broken down 
in health as to be practically on the retired 
list. Mr. Pearson is thirty-two. 





Mr. Geterr Burcess, the high-spirited 
young American gentleman who has never 
seen a purple cow and never wants to see 
one, but assures us that anyhow he’d rather 
see than be one, is coming to London 
to settle. He might do worse than give us 


| a new series of Zhe Lark, the little eccentric 


monthly which wandered here from San 
Francisco a year or so ago. Mr. Burgess 
in his capacity of irresponsible humorist 
will be very welcome. 





a ee ae ae ae 
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Meanwauttez, Mr. Yone Noguchi, who was 
discovered by Mr. Burgess, sends us from 
San Francisco his new organ, The Twilight, 
which he edits in partnership with Mr. 
Takahaski. The price, we learn, is ten 
cents a copy, or “one doller” a year. 
Here is a specimen of Mr. Noguchi’s muse : 


“The twilight, eating all the weariness given 
by the sun, calms the joyous discord of 
human shore. 

The twilight—an eternal giver of unwithering 
spring eases the heart of mortal land with 
dull ecstasy. 

The twilight, bidding the world to bathe in 
restless peace—silent unrest of slow time, 
kisses the breasts of kings and gipsies with 
lulling love. 

The twilight—an opiate breath from heaven’s 
hidden dell changes the world to a magic 
home where all the questions repose into 
content.” 


All things considered, we do not propose to 
subscribe. 





Apropos Mr. Leland’s version of ‘‘ Time for 
us to go,”’ a correspondent draws our atten- 
tion to a lost sea-song of Mr. Stevenson’s. 
He finds it, he says, in an old Sign of the 
Ship article, by Mr. Lang, where it is 

uoted as a cap to the former chant. Mr. 

g thus introduced the genial stanzas: 
“The next sea-song came to us from the 
sea in an envelope, with the post-mark 
‘Taiohae Taiti, 21 Aoit, ’88.’ The hand- 
writing of the address appears to be that 
of the redoubted Viking who sailed in John 
Silver’s crew, who winged the Black Arrow, 
and who wandered in the heather with Alan 
Breck. Aut Robertus Ludovicus aut Diabolus 
sent the song, I presume; but, whether he 
really heard it sung at Rotherhithe, or 
whether he is the builder of the lofty rhyme, 
is between himself and his conscience.” 





Tuis is the song : 


‘“*THE FiInE Pactiric IsLAnbs. 
(Heard in a publie-house at Rotherhithe.) 
THE jolly English Yellowboy 

Is a ’ansome coin when new, 

The Yankee Double-eagle 

Is large enough for two. 

O, these may do for seaport towns, 

For cities these ma: to * 

But the dibbs that takes the Hislands 

Are the dollars of Peru: 

O, the fine Pacific Hislands, 
O, the dollars of Peru! 


It’s there we buy the cocoanuts 
Mast ’eaded in the blue ; 
It’s there we trap the lasses 
All awaiting for the crew; 
It’s there we buy the trader’s rum 
What bores a seaman through... 
In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru : 
In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru ! 


Now, messmates, when my watch is up 
And I am quite broached to, 
I'll give a tip to ’Evving 
Of the ’andsome thing to do: 
Let ’em just refit this sailor-man 
And launch him off anew, 
To cruise among the Hislands 
Of the dollars of Peru : 
In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru!” 





We should say that Robertus Ludovicus | 


was unmistakably the author. But what 
do the controllers of the Edinburgh Stevenson 
think ? 





Att readers of An Inland Voyage will 
remember that it has a charming dedica- 
tion from R. L. 8., of the Arethusa, to his 
companion traveller—‘‘ My dear Cigarette.” 
The Cigarette, in other words Sir Walter 
Grindlay Simpson, Bart., has just died. 
The late Baronet was the son of the famous 
physician, Sir James Young Simpson. For 
old time’s sake we give Stevenson’s dedica- 
tion in full: 

‘“* My DEAR CIGARETTE, 

It was enough that you should have 
shared so liberally in the rains and portages of 
our voyage; that you should have had so hard 
a paddle to recover the derelict Arethusa on 
the flooded Oise; and that you should thence- 
forth have piloted a mere wreck of mankind to 
Origny Sainte-Benoite and a supper so eagerly 
desired. It was — more than enough, as 
you once somewhat piteously complained, that 
I should have set down all the strong language 
to you, and kept the appropriate reflexions for 
myself. I could not in decency expose you to 
share the dis, of another and more public 
shipwreck. But now that this voyage of ours 
is going into a cheap edition, that peril, we 
shall hope, is at an end, and I may put your 
name on the burgee. 

But I cannot pause till I have lamented the 
fate of our two ships. That, sir, was not a 
fortunate day when we projected the posses- 
sion of a canal barge; it was not a fortunate day 
when we shared our day-dream with the most 
hopeful of day-dreamers. For a while, indeed, 
the world looked smilingly. The barge was 
procured and christened, and as the Hleven 
Thousand Virgins of Cologne lay for some 
months the admired of all admirers, in a 
pleasant river and under the walls of an ancient 
town. M. Mattras, the accomplished carpenter 
of Moret, had made her a centre of emulous 
labour; and you will not have forgotten the 
amount of sweet cham e consumed in the 
inn at the bridge end, to give zeal to the work- 
men and speed to the work. On the financial 
aspect, I would not willingly dwell. The 
Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne rotted in 
the stream where she was beautified. She felt 
not the impulse of the breeze; she was never 
harnessed to the patient track-horse. And 
when at length she was sold, by the indignant 
carpenter of Moret, there were sold along with 
her the Arethusa and the Cigarette, she of cedar, 
she, as we knew so keenly on a portage, of 
solid-hearted English oak. Now these historic 
vessels fly the tricolor and are known by new 
and alien names. R. L. 8.” 





Mr. LeEGALLIENNE isstated to have accepted 
the chair of English Literature in the 
Cosmopolitan University, whatever that is, 
and to have contrac to write for the 
University a work on rhetoric. ‘ Prof. Le 
Gallienne” has an even odder look than 
“ Dr. Barrie.” 





*‘Ourpa” has sensible views about minor 
biography. To a correspondent who recently 


ap to her for materials for a biography. 
“Quida” at length wrote : = 


‘*T have not replied to you because I regret 
to refuse your request, and I cannot comply 
with it. What impertinence and what folly 
are these so-called biographies of ms who 
have done nothing to deserve such a punish- 
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ment! The life of such a man as Burton~-or 


Wellington contains material for history, but 
that of a man or woman of the world has 
nothing in it which is not essentially private 
and personal, and with which the public and 
the press have nothing to do. .. . My works 
are there for all to read. With me individually 
they have nothing to do. Print this if you 
like.” 





Bur all authors are not like ‘‘ Ouida.” 
Here is a specimen paragraph which has 
been sent to us for publication (the "3 
are ours): “Mr. ——, the author of ——, 
which has recently been issued by ——, is 
a member of the —— family. Mr. —-, 
who lives on the Continent, has in his 
possession the green sflk braces which his 
grand-uncle broke in his death struggle, 
and the Erin-Go-Bragh ring which was 
given him by the sister of ——, to whom 
he was engaged to be married. Mr. 
himself has had an interesting career, having 
fought in the , and having been at one 
time governor of an —— prison. His book, 
——, has been described as ‘every whit as 
fascinating as the or ’s military 
tales,’ ” 




















“THe Cambridge Series for Schools and 
Training Colleges,” to be published by the 
Cambridge University Press, has been pre- 
pared in the conviction that text-books 
simple in style and arrangement, and written 
by authors of standing, are called for to 
meet the needs of both pupil teachers and 
candidates for Certificates. The general 
editorship of the series has been entrusted 
to Mr. W. H. Woodward, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, now the Principal of University 
(Day) Training College, Liverpool, and 

urer on Education in Victoria University. 
Arrangements have already been made for 
the publication in this series of the follow- 
ing works: 4A History of Education from the 
Beginnings of the Renaissance ; An Introduction 
to Psychology ; The Making of Character : the 
Educational Aspects of Ethics ; and An Intro- 
duction to the Theory and Practice of the 
Kindergarten. 





An exhibition of Mr. F. Carruthers Gould’s 
original cartoons will be opened at the 
Continental Gallery, 157, New Bond-street, 
on Saturday, June 11. The collection will 
consist of about 120 original drawings, and 
it will be a pictorial history of the principal 
political events at home and abroad during 
the last five years. The Parliamentary 
cartoons range from the Home Rule Session 
of 1893 up to the present time, and will 
include several studies of Mr. Gladstone in 
different characteristic phases. It is need- 
less to say that politics in these cartoons are 
dealt with from the Liberal point of view. 





Tue title of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s new 
collection of Essays has been changed to 
Studies of a Biographer. Messrs. Duckworth 
& Co. announce it for mid June. 





On June 1, 1898, at the Registrar’s Office, 
Henrietta-street, George Bernard Shaw to 
Miss Payne Townshend, 


Pe OR etme: 


ul 
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PURE FABLES. 


On THE SHELF. 


“You really have no business here, my 
friend,’’ said the book of verse to the paper- 
backed novel. 

“ Oh—why not?” 

“Well, to be frank, you are not litera- 
ture.” 

“ But I am in my sixty-sixth thousand!” 


EqurIPMENTS. 

Said the mother to the fairy, “It is my 
desire that this babe should wax with years 
into an effective man of letters.” 

“Wherefore,” answered the fairy, “I 
will give him the three things most necessary 
to such a man—namely, a nimble brain, a 
liberal heart, and a thick skin.” 


Tue Dream. 


A starveling poet dreamed in his sleep 
that it was decreed that he might never put 
pen to paper again. And he felt rather 
sorry. 

And then he awoke and felt sorrier still. 


Tuts ALtso—— 


“* When I have climbed unto exaltation,” 
quoth Promise, “I look to make myself 
passably snug.” 

“Young man,” observed Performance, 
“victuais have no sweeter savour on the 
pinnacle than in the valley.” 

T. W. H. C. 


THE BREITMANN. 


In an age in which even the children 
ae of Omar Khayyam, neglect of Hans 
reitmann is remarkable. With most persons 
knowledge of the great Hans stops at the 
ballad of his Barty. ‘Hans Breitmann 
gife a barty,” they know that; and they 
know that 
“* Ve all cot troonk ash bigs; 
I poot mine mout’ to a parrel of beer, 
Und emptied it oop mit a schwigs; 
Und den I giesed Matilda Yane, 
Und she shlog me on de kop, 
Und de gompany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos shtop.” 
And they know that Matilda Yane was 


* De een Friulein in de house, 
She vayed ’pout dwo hoondred pound, 
Und efery dime she gife a shoomp, 
She make de vindows sound.” 


But to know this is not to have knowledge 
of Breitmann himself; for in this ballad, as 
it happens, Breitmann is no one, a figure 
entirely in the background, his theories of 
life unexpressed although partly suggested ; 
whereas in the rest of the book he is 
tremendous, ever active, ever vocal. Our 
first glimpse of the true vigorous Hans is 
in the story of his feats in the gymnasium : 


‘* Hans Breitmann shoined de Turners : 

Dey make shimnastig dricks ; 

He stoot on de middle of de floor, 
Und put oop a fifdy-six. 

Und den he drows it to de roof, 
Und schwig off a treadful trink : 

De veight coom toomple back on bis headt, 
Und py shinks! he didn’t vink ! 





Hans Breitmann shoined de Turners ; 
Fo ee 

De t dem in de or de . 
i in der gal-lerie. 

Dey ashk: ‘ Vhere ish der Breitmann ?’ 
Und dey tremple mit awe and fear 
Vhen dey see him schwingen py de toes, 

A trivken’ lager beer.” 


The Breitmann bere is of the tribe of 
Falstaff. One need not call Mr. Leland 
a Shakespeare to point out there is much 
that is Falstaffian in his hero. 

Later, however, the Breitmann’s hedonistic 
creed comes forth. It is sheer Omarism, 
even to the brink of wistfulness and that 
persistent consciousness of the transitori- 
ness of all enjoyable things: sheer Omarism, 
but better, for it has vigour behind it. 
Thus : 

** O life, mein dear, at pest or vorst, 

Ish boot a vancy ball, 
Its cratest shoy a vild gallop, 
Vhere madness goferns all. 
Und should dey toorn ids gas-light off, 
Und nefer leafe a shbark, 
Sdill I'd find my vay to Heafen—or 
Dy lips, lofe, in de dark. 
O crown your het mit roses, lofe ! 
O keep a liddel sprung ! 
Oonendless wisdom ish but dis : 
To go it vhile you’re yung! 
Und Age vas nefer coom to him, 
To him Spring plooms afresh, 
Who finds a livin’ spirit in 
Der Teufel und der Flesh.” 
And, again: 
** O vot ve vant to quickest come, 
Ish dat vot’s soonest gone. 
Dis life ish boot a passin’ from 
De efer-gomin-on. 
De gloser dat ve looks at id, 
De shmaller it ish grow ; 
Who goats und spurs mit lofe und wein 
He makes it fastest go.” 
And- 
“« ¢ De more ve trinks, de more ve sees, 
Dis vorldt a derwisch pe ; 
Das Werden’s all von whirling droonk,’ 
Said Breitemann, said he.” 
And finally— 
‘* Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas; 
Droo all dis earthly land 
A vorkin’ out life’s mission here 
Soobyectifly und grand. 
Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 
Some vorks philosophie ; 
Der Breitmann solfe de infinide 
Ash von eternal shpree ! ” 


Reading this, one half wonders that no 
Breitmann Club exists for the exploitation 
of such a simple creed. Omar, who said 
much the same, was eternall i 

mysticism in. The Breitmann a Page. 00 | 
mistake. Yet the absence of a Breitmann 
Club is not inexplicable when we reflect 
upon the serious demands on the powers 
of working journalists—the backbone of 
such institutions—which membership would 
involve. For Mr. Leland gives in black 
and white, over and over again, proofs of his 
hero’s powers; whereas with the Persian 
we must take it on trust. One can be an 
Omarian in a Pickwickian sense; but the 
Breitmannian would have to be thorough. 
** Drink,” cries Omar, ‘drink, drink,” in 
untiring iteration; but there is no evidence 
that he ever drank himself. His counsel 


is the end of it. When was he seen 
“schwingen py de toes a trinken’ lager 
beer” ? The Breitmann not only talked, 
he did things: 
‘* Dey vent into a shpordin’ crib, 
De rowdies cloostered thick, 
Dey ashk him dell dem vot o’glock, 
Und dat infernal quick ; 
Der Breitmann draw’d his ’volver oud, 
Ash gool as gool couldt pe: 
‘ Id’s shoost a-goin’ to shdrike six,’ 
Said Breitemann, said he.” 
—that was the Breitmann. Of Omar are 
no such stories told. At most he invented 
an almanack. 
But the Breitmann’s greatest deed was to 
to church. The ballad of “ Breitmann’s 
Going to Church” is Mr. Leland’s high- 
water mark: a superb exercise in grotesque 
art. It all came of the obstinacy of the 
bold von Stossenheim, who had “ theories 
of Gott.’? Stossenheim held that no man 
could win paradise but by self-mortifica- 
tion. He took Breitmann on “de angles 
of de moral oxyyen,” and convinced him 
that for his soul’s sake he should attend 
service. The church being decided upon, 
one of the soldiers—for it was in war time— 
offered the information that twenty barrels 
of whiskey were hidden under the . floor 
of it: 
‘* Der Stossenheim, he grossed himself, 
Und knelt beside de fence, 
Und gried: ‘O Coptain Breitmann, see 
Die finger Providence ! ’ 
Der Breitmann droed his hat afay, 
ye Pee or foro 
T’fe h of miragles pefore, 
Boot none so hunk ash dis.’ ” 


On the road to church the company attacked 
and slaughtered — mass rather — a 
Rebel band; then they passed on and found 
the church. While some hunted for the 
whiskey (‘‘ Pe referent, men; remember,” 
said Breitmann to the searchers, “dis ish a 
Gotteshaus”) another played the organ ; 
and tears rolled down the Breitmann’s face 
as he thought of his childhood : 


‘“* Und louder und mit louder tone 
High oop de orgel blowed, 
Und plentifully efer yet 
Around de whiskey goed. 
Dey singed ash if mit singen, dey 
Might indo Himmel win : 
I dink in all dis land soosh shprees 
Ash yet hafe nefer peen.” 
Suddenly came news of an advancing host 
of rebels. There was a fierce fight, and 
Breitmann’s party won, but not until 
Stossenheim was killed. He died sighing: 


‘** Wohl auf, my soul o’er de mountains ! 

Wohl auf—well ofer de sea! 

Dere’s a frau dat sits in de Odenwald 
Und shpins, und dinks of me. 

Dere’s a shild ash blays in de greenin grass, 
Und sings a liddle hymn, 

Und learns to shpeak a fader’s name 
Dat she nefer will shpeak to him.” 


The ballad, which is tot long, yet more 
diversified than any piece of its length that 
we know, is a splendid literary achievement. 
It is also proof of Breitmann’s greatness, 
thoroughness, and completeness. 

Some day Mr. Leland must tell of 
Breitmann’s death. Already he has given 





some faint. forecast of it in an account of 
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Hans in sickness. Falstaff, nearing his end, 
babbled of green fields. Breitmann, flung 
from his “ philosopede” (for Hans was 
among the early cyclists), and picked up 
stunned, murmured in his unconsciousness 
this song : 
‘* Ash sommer pring de roses, 
Und roses pring de dew, 
So Deutschland gifes de maidens 
Who fetch de bier for you. 
Komm Maidelein ! rothe Waengelein ! 
Mit wein-glass in your paw ! 
Ve'll troonk among de roses, 
Und pe soper on de shtraw ! 


Ash winter pring de ice-wind, 
Vitch plow o’er Burg und hill, 
Hard times pring in de landlord, 
Und de landlord pring de pill. 
Boot sing Maidelein ! rothe Waengelein ! 
Mit wein-glass in your paw ! 
Ve'll troonk among de roses, 
Und pe soper on de shtraw !” 


The Breitmann’s death should be mag- 
nificent. 


THE JEW, THE GYPSY, AND THE 
DREAMER. 


Wueruer because war is in the air just 
now, or because the spirit of Dean Swift has 
been renewed through the latest volume of 
the National Dictionary of Biography, a minia- 
ture Battle of the Books broke out this week 
upon my library-table. It was an obstinate 
duel, and the newcomers were, of course, the 
offenders. At first sight, the combatants 
seemed unequally matched. Sir Richard 
Burton’s volume boasted more inches than 
Mr. Zangwill’s; and, though the latter 
excelled in girth, yet he compressed it into 
so tight a binding that the eye was deceived. 
But the test by weight set things right. 
The Gypsy * had widened his margins and 
fattened his type, the Dreamert had reduced 
his paper and constricted his pages till the 
scales stood practically level. In this way, 
the lover of fair play—a prominent virtue of 
the librarian — could only stand aside and 
watch. It was as well that they should 
settle their differences before they were 
committed to the shelf. 

Their bone of contention was the Jew. 
The late Sir Richard Burton, as an 
AcapemMy reviewer recently set forth, 
employed the leisure of his Consular 
duties in Damascus to wander as a native 
among the natives. He compiled by this 
means a variety of rapid observations on 
the customs and habits of the Oriental Jew. 
He threw in a handful of data from the 
darker pages of Western history, added 
some straws of dialectic which book-ridden 
Rabbis had split, tempered the mixture with 
the poisoned fruit called gall-nut, and— 
a pees the publication on three 
several occasions—left his executors to pour 
out as pretty a witch’s caldron as ever stank 
Relat on is no a yt he [Sir mien 

m] was affilia strange e 
[the Gypsies] by nature, if not by pl, aa 
The Jew, the y, and El Islam, by the late 
Captain Sir R. F. Burton (Preface, p. xii). 

T “For this book is the story of a dream that 
has not come true.” —Dreamers of the Ghetto, by 


I. Zangwill (Preface, p. vii). 





with the “ liver of blaspheming Jew.” Mr. 
Zangwill went a little differently to work. 
Gp too, _ ya ng eg = a the 
sy’s perilous gift of rapid induction 
was sapecoentel in’ the Desamare case by 
an hereditary instinct for the truth. Sir 
Richard Burton knew what he was looking 
for; Mr. Zangwill looked for what he knew. 
The Dreamer also went to Western history, 
but he cast on its darker places the search- 
light of his father’s torch. “Time and 
ace,” he writes, with punctilious meta- 
physic, ‘“‘are only the conditions through 
which spiritual facts straggle. Hence I 
have here and there permitted m 
liberties with these categories.” Sir Richard 
Burton, it might be ed in parenthesis, 
allowed himself bolder liberties without 
a like apology. For time and _ space 
may well complain of somewhat cavalierl 
treatment, when the record of two conti- 
nents and fourteen centuries is comprised 
in an eight-page table of indictments 
(PP. 121 my Spirit is imponderable, no 
oubt, but the spiritual facts must be sadly 
inched between such narrow lines. The 
ene in conclusion, added a style which 
moves in places like valse-music, and has 
produced as notable a picture of the greater 
men of his race as hhis fellow Israelites 
could desire. 
From a literary point of view—and it is 
with this alone that I am concerned—the 
contrast of these two books is very striking. 


The critic, Mr. uith told us the other 
day, must above things be catholic in 
his judgment. But how, we might ask, is 


catholicity to be maintained when the authors 
themselves are so partial? The Pope, it is 
said, would like to exalt himself into a 
Court of Arbitration over Europe; but I 
defy the most catholic bishop in the temple 
of art to judge between the Gypsy and the 
Dreamer by his critical canons only. Let 
him listen to the disputants, as I heard 
them myself on my library-table the other 
day. Their arguments might be printed in 
parallel colums, so neatly do they contradict 
one another. ‘The Jew,” says Sir Richard 
Burton, 

‘‘who does not keep the Sabbath (Saturday) 
according to Rabbinical law, must suffer ex- 
cision, be stoned to death, or incur the flogging 
of rebellion. . . . All manner of work is 
absolutely forbidden to the Jew. . . . He will 
not receive money on that day, or transact any 
business, however profitable ; it is moreover the 
fashion to keep a grave face, and to speak as 
little as possible.” 

Where is the Gypsy’s grave-faced, silent 
Sabbatarian in the following sketch by the 
Dreamer ? 

‘* How beautiful were those Friday evenings, 
how snowy the table-cloth, how sweet every- 
thing tasted, and how restful the atmosphere ! 
Such delicious peace for father and mother 
after the labours of the week! . . . Part of the 
joy of Sabbaths and Festivals was the change 
of prayer-diet. Even the grace—that long 
prayer chanted after bodily diet—had refresh- 
ing little variations. For, just as the child put 
on his best clothes for Festivals, so did hi 
prayers seem to clothe themselves in more 
beautiful words, and to be said out of more 





beautiful books, and with more beautiful tunes 


to them. . . . He would have pg the | 
Code with bird-songs, and made the Scroll of 
the Law warble.” 


Even in their quotations our authors con- 
trive to di “The civilised world,” 
writes the Gypsy, “‘ would never endure the 
presence of a creed which says to man, 
‘ Hate thy neighbour, unless he be one of ye.’” 
But Uriel Acosta, the renegade to that self- 
same creed, seems to have discovered very 
different texts in the hour of his disillusion 
with Spain : 

‘He turned to the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah,’ writes Mr. Zangwil, “and, i it 
critically, he seemed to see that all these 
passages of prediction he had taken on trust 
as prognostications of a Redeemer might 


self | prophesy quite other and more intelligible 


gs. And long past midnight he read 
wae Oy prophets, with flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye, as one drunk with new wine. 
. .. +» He thrilled to the cry of Amos... . 
and to the question of Micah. ... Ay, justice 
and mercy and humbleness—not paternosters 
and penances. He was melted to tears, he was 
exalted to the stars. He turned to the Penta- 
teuch and to the Laws of Moses, to the tender 
ordinances for the poor, the stranger, the beast. 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
‘Thou shalt be unto me a holy people.’ ” 


It is curious, too, from the catholic critic’s 
point of view, of course, that this Acosta, 
who reverted to the religion of love, 
‘searched his bookshelves eagerly for some 
chronicle of those days of Torquemada. 
The native historians had little, but that 
little filled his imagination with horrid 
images of that second Exodus—famine, 
the plague, robbery, slaughter, the viola- 
tion of virgins. And all on account of the 
pertinacious ambition of a Portuguese king 
to rule Spain through an alliance with a 


Spanish princess—an ambition as pertina- . 


ciously foiled by the irony of history.” 
Sir Richard Burton, searching the same 
bookshelves, grants the ‘horrid images,” 
but adds : 


‘We must seek for a solid cause untertzing 
these horrible acts of vengeance; we fin 
ample motive in the fact that the Jew’s hand 
was ever, like Ishmael’s, against every man but 
those belongi B to the Synagogue. His fierce 
passions and fiendish cunning, combined with 
— gee of intellect, we intense 
vitality, and with a persistency of purpose 
which the world has rarely seen, ad a . 
moreover, by a keen thirst for blood engendered 
by defeat and subjection, combined to make 
him the deadly enemy of all mankind, whilst 
his unsocial and iniquitous Oral Law con- 
tributed to inflame his wild lust for pelf, and to 
justify the crimes suggested by spite and 
superstition.” 

It is a strong-voiced sentence, but is its argu- 
ment very logical? The “‘horrid images” 
of Acosta’s vision become “horrible acts of 
vengeance ”’ in Sir Richard Burton’s render- 
ing. The motive beneath them is the crimes 
of their victims. But when we ask for the 
record of those crimes, we are referred to the 
eight - page summary of fourteen centuries 
of Jewish history. That slender list has to 
do double service. Half the crimes in its 
calendar are themselves acts of vengeance, 
with their motive set back in the Inquisition. 
Did that Inferno accordingly avenge its own 
avengers by anticipation? Would the 
Spanish authorities whom Acosta consulted 
have told him so little about the “ fierce 
passions and fiendish cunning” of his ances- 
tors? Or is Sir Richard Burton confusing 
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cause with effect, and does the “solid cause ” 
of the Gypsy’s discovery melt into the fabric 
ofadream? The Consul of Damascus, like 
the Roman of old, was an honourable man, 
and the worst defect of. which the catholic 
critic suspects him was shared by Acosta 
himself. The debate on the “unsocial and 
iniquitous Oral Law ” is a suggestive bit of 
dialogue : 

«Thou, @ man of culture, carest for these 
childish things ?’ 

‘Childish things? Wherefore then have I 
left my Portugal ?’ 

‘ All ceremonies are against Right Reason,’ 
said Uriel in low tones, his face grown deadly 
white. 

‘ Now I see that thou hast never understood 
our holy and beautiful religion. Men of culture, 
forsooth! Is not our Amsterdam congregation 
full of men of culture—grammarians, poets, 
exegetes, jurists, but flesh and blood, mark 
you, not diagrams cut out of Euclid? Whence 
the cohesion of our race? Ceremony! What 
preserves and unifies its scattered atoms through- 
out the world? Ceremony! And what is 
ceremony? Poetry. Tis the tradition handed 
tay from hoary antiquity; ’t is the colour of 
ife.’ 

‘Tis a miserable thraldom,’ interposed Uriel 
more feebly. 

‘Miserable! A happy service. Hast never 
danced at the Rejoicing of the Law? Who so 
joyous as our brethren? Where so cheerful a 
creed ? The trouble with thee is that thou hast 
no childish associations with our glorious re- 
ligion ; thou camest to it in manhood with 
naught but the cold eye of Reason.’ ... And 
as the old physician spoke, Uriel began dimly 
to suspect that he had misconceived human life, 
taken it too earnestly. . . . And with it a sus- 
picion that he had mistaken Judaism too— 
— the poetry and humanity behind the 

rms.” 


Did Sir Richard Burton miss them too ? 

“Those who know the codes of the Talmud,” 
he tells us, ‘‘and of the Safed School, which 
are still, despite certain petty struggles, the 
life-light of Judaism, will have no trouble in 
replying. A people whose highest ideas of 
religious existence ure the superstitious sancti- 
fication of Sabbath, the washing of hands, the 
blowing of rams’ horns, the saving rite of cir- 
cumcision, and the thousand external functions 
compensating for moral delinquencies, with 
Abraham sitting at the gate of Hell to keep it 
closed for Jews,” 


and so on through twenty lines of black 
epithets to the conclusion, “ such conditions, 
it is evident, are not calculated to create or 
to preserve national life.” 

ut is it all so evident, after all? A 
revelation was uired, we remember, 
to show Peter Bell the meaning of the 
yellow primrose. May not the “ yellow cap, 
and the yellow O on the breasts” of the 
Ghetto Jews also require a poet and an 
interpreter to reveal some inner meaning 
which was hidden from the “ evidence ” of 
Sir Richard Burton? One man writes a 
poem to the view; another chooses to picnic 
there. The scene is the same in both 
cases ; it is the point of view which differs, 
and in the ceaseless jostle of relativity, 
Pilate’s riddle goes unanswered. The 
catholic critic is not asked to judge be- 
tween the Gypsy and the Dreamer. From 
a merely literary standard, he prefers the 
sonnet to the sweepings, and truth, in 
books, is largely a matter of taste. 

L. M. 





SIR HENRY OUNNINGHAM’S 
NOVELS. 


(From @ Correspondent.) 


Ir is a matter for regret that Sir Henry 
Cunningham’s novels should appear at such 
rare intervals. Five books in thirty years 
is the record of this author, who began 
his literary career with the publication of 
Wheat and Tares, considered by some critics 
to have been the best novel of the 
year. It is remarkable, as are all its 
successors, for brilliant dialogue and ex- 
cellent studies of character; and, indeed, 
it is upon these two points, rather than 
upon the “story,” that the interest of this 
novel rests. 

It must at once be acknowledged that Sir 
Henry has a strong and palpable bias in 
favour of his womenkind, with whose 
characters he has far more sympathy than 
with those of the men. Rachel Leslie, in 
Wheat and Tares, is the first of that gallery 
of gracious, charming portraits which ends 
with Sibylla, perhaps the most charming 
because the most human of all. Sir Henry 
is somewhat prone to make his heroines 
‘too bright and good,” while his heroes, 
who are distinctly ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” 
and a very ordinary dust, are creatures of a 
different quality, and move on a lower plane. 
This singular gulf placed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by the author between the moral 
and intellectual natures of his men and 
women, inevitably leads to suffering on the 
part of the latter. It is this characteristic 
which drives one to feel that Rachel Leslie, 
who, with her restored faith in her lover, 
is left to face life without him in the flesh, 
is the happiest of all. She had no dis- 
illusionment to féar; she could indulge in 
the dearest and most satisfactory companion- 
ship to a woman—that of a dead and 
idealised lover! Felicia and Maud in The 
Chronicles of Dustypore, Camilla in The 
Cerulians, and Sibylla in the novel that 
bears her name, one and all find the 
course of love, at least up to the critical 
moment of marriage, most untraditionally 
smooth, while the “‘ ever afterwards ” brings 
an unhappiness equally untraditional. 

One of Sir Henry’s most remarkable 
studies of character is presented to us in 
Camilla. The truthfulness and charm of this 
“* Portrait of a Girl” keep us enthralled as 
we follow her through the various phases of 
her life—the child of fifteen, in Paris, who 
first attracts Philip Ambrose by her un- 
feigned admiration for himself; the girl of 
twenty, who, blinded by her dreams, marries 
him ; and the woman, who, at the moment 
of her complete awakening, is given her 
timely release. And Philip, who, with his 
‘fluent explanations,” glides downhill with 
such ineffable grace and good-humour, wins 
from us, as is so often the case with that 
type, a pitying tolerance, quite out of pro- 
portion to his deserts, so that, with Camilla 
and his father, we would fain let his death 
blot out, in merciful fashion, all the falsity 
and folly of his weak nature, and remember 
him only in the light in which he saw him- 
self in life. But Camilla and Philip are by 
no means the only interesting personalities 
in The Cerulians. We are introduced to a 





most select coterie of Anglo-Indians, and, 
as in one half of 7'he Heriots, we here make 
a whole circle of friends and acquaintances, 
whom we should gratefully welcome could 
we but meet them in real life. In fact, this 
is the only fault to be found with a de- 
lightful book ; it makes us envious. Why 
should Ccerulia alone attract a society of 
which every member is clever, in his or her 
own particular way, and where no one ever 
says a dull thing? When the Rashleighs, 
Camilla, Lady Miranda and her husband, 
Mrs. Paragon, Mr. Montem, and Mr. 
Chichele (the inimitable Chichele!) meet, 
we could listen to them for hours. Mrs. 
Paragon inevitably challenges comparison, 
but she does not suffer thereby; there could 
only be one Mrs. Hauksbee! And the 
latter lady best suits her native heath of 
Simla, where, undoubtedly, the battle is 
keener than on the slopes of the Nilgherries! 
But not only in Coerulia does Sir Henry 
Cunningham bring us into contact with 
desirable acquaintances—in London, West- 
borough, Dustypore, we are introduced to 
people, different indeed, but all equally 
delightful. Moreover, it is comforting to 
find that even in Simla the sinners are not 
so hopelessly sinful as some pessimists would 
have us believe! We have, however, the 
inevitable exception, and the one disagree- 
able set in Zhe Heriots saves us from a 
monotonous course of virtue. Isabella 
Heriot and her friends are drawn in such a 
masterly fashion as to vindicate successfully 
and finally Sir Henry’s insight into the 
characters of ‘‘all sorts and conditions,” 
and, also, his power of portraying the same. 
After reading Zhe Hervots, we can’ have no 
doubt that the author has deliberately 
chosen, for the most part, to make his 
characters charming or simple, good-hearted 
or refined, but withal faulty, natural, and 
perfectly human. It is impossible not to 
feel that the optimist has secured a triumph 
in these volumes. He has succeeded in 
creating a succession of characters, of 
ordinary and extraordinary goodness, yet 
delightful and interesting. Isabella Heriot 
is essentially a vulgar - minded woman, 
of a type not unknown in these days, 
who worships the idol of social success, 
and is absolutely unscrupulous in her 
efforts to gain and keep the paltry position 
she covets. This novel has a good old- 
fashioned ending, where vice is punished 
and virtue rewarded in that eminently com- 
plete and satisfactory way of which life 
affords us so few examples. Mrs. Heriot’s 
wickedness receives its deserts: ill-gotten 
wealth brings no satisfaction, and her child, 
Antinous, the one being whom she loves 
better than herself, dies of diphtheria; 
while the youthful lovers, Olivia and Jack, 
marry, and we are even allowed to believe 
that they lived happily ever afterwards. 
Literary coincidences occur every day. 
Poor Max, by Iota, cannot fail to recall 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s charming story, 
Through One Administration, and many 
readers of Sir George Tressady must have 
been struck by the close resemblance of its 
chief situation to that in Sibylla. Mrs. 
Montcalm — Sibylla—a woman of high 
political ideals, an enthusiastic partisan, and 
a young devoted wife, who has not yet 
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learnt to understand her husband, becomes 
acquainted with Amersham, a “political 
flirt,” and is thrown much into his society at 
a critical moment of his career. He is 
supposed to be wavering: his faith is not 
quite sound, his adherence to his own and 
Montcalm’s party not absolutely secure. 
The Opposition, aware of their opportunity, 
are eager to seize it and to win over 
so dangerous an enemy, so valuable a 
friend. Mrs. Montcalm, equally on the 
alert, discovers that it is in her power 
to influence him strongly. She decides 
to use this influence “for the good of 
the cause,” and a friendship quickly 
springs up between them. The situation 
develops in orthodox fashion. Amersham’s 
devotion to political duty has never been 
keen, and it absolutely fails under the 
absorption of his feeling for Sibylla. At 
last, of course, to the genuine surprise and 
sorrow of Sibylla, the young politician con- 
fesses his love for her. In the later novel, 
to which we have already referred, the 
inconvenient lover already possesses a con- 
venient wife, to whom he can gracefully 
return, but more scope is afforded to Sibylla’s 
diplomacy. She presents Amersham to her 
dearest friend, Lady Cynthia. This lady, 
to her credit be it said, at first refuses this 
reversionary gift, but her pride is not so 
strong as her long - cherished love for 
Amersham, and, somewhat to our regret, 
she accepts. 

Sibylla is full of good things, and, from a 
literary point of view, we might be tempted 
to choose this volume as showing in a 
marked de Sir Henry’s excellences 
of a finished style and natural, witty, and 
exceedingly clever dialogue, were it not for 
a grateful remembrance of Zhe Heriots and 


* The Cerulians. It is a remarkable charac- 


teristic of the novels under consideration 
that, with the exception of Zhe Chronicles of 
Dustypore, they might have all been written 
this year. 

Sibylla, in the following conversation, 
ome | expresses something of Sir 

enry Cunningham’s view of life, and the 
extract also gives a fair specimen of his 
powers in writing dialogue, although he is, 
perhaps, at his best when the speakers are 
more numerous. 


‘The first step towards salvation,’ said 
Sibylla, ‘is to hope for the best—to wish to 


hope; not to preach the dismal lesson of | 


despair.’ 

‘ Yes, I know,’ said her companion; ‘ dismal 
and degrading, is it not ? I feel ashamed when 
I am with you and catch 





their fate, constautly led astray, falling this 
way or that. They cannot helpit. They are 
so constructed that they can no more argue 
straight than a ball with a bias can run straight 
on the lawn. One has a bias oneself, and can- 
not roll straight any more than the rest, if one 
only knew it. Happily one does not.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sibylla; ‘I know mine, and allow 
for it. I am on the side of the angels.’ 

‘Then,’ cried Amersham, ‘I will be on the 
side of the angels too—on their side and yours.’ 

‘Poor angels!’ said the other. ‘ What will 
they think of the alliance? But you must 
discard your pessimism—that is an essentially 
unangelic mood. The use of great men is to 
make the world better, and the greatest have 
been those who have loved their species the 
best.’ ” 


THE PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Report oF THE CoMMITTEE ON TITLE-PAGEs. 


In 1897 the Council of the Publishers’ 
Association appointed a committee to con- 


sider the subject of the inconvenience ; 


caused by the existing want of precision 
and uniformity of practice in the wordin, 

and arrangement of the biblio: ale 
details given on title-pages of books. The 
following report was drawn up by the com- 
mittee, and adopted at the annual general 
meeting last March : 


“(1) Date.— (a) That the title-page of 
every book should bear the date of the year 
of publication—+.e., of the year in which the 
impression, or the reissue, of which it forms 
a part, was first put on the market. (5) That 
when stock is re-issued in a new form, the 
title-page should bear the date of the new 
issue, and each copy should be described as 
a ‘reissue,’ either on the title-page or in 
a bibliographical note. (c) That the date 
at which a book was last revised shuuld be 
indicated either on the title-page or in a 
bibliographical note. 

(2) Bibliographical Note.—That the biblio- 
graphical note should, when possible, be 
printed on the back of the title-page, in 
order that it may not be separated therefrom 
in binding. 

(3) Impression, Edition, Reissue. — That 
for bibliographical purposes definite mean- 
ings should be attached to these words 
when used on a title-page, and the following 


are recommended: Jmpression—A number’ 


of ee printed at any onetime. When 


' a book is reprinted without change it should 
ur delightful | 


be called a new impression, to distinguish 


hopefulness. But the world, after all, is not a it from an edition as defined below. Edition. 


brilliant success. Despite all its clever dis- 
coveries, humanity has had a bad time of it, 
and may be going to have a worse. Some 
agreeable Frenchman or other described man 
as the cleverest and worst-behaved of the 
animals.’ 

‘Treason!’ cried Sibylla. ‘Think of him 


—An impression in which the matter 
has undergone some change, or for which 
the type has been reset. Retssue.—A re- 
ublication at a different price, or in a 
ifferent form, of part of an impression 
which has already been placed on the 


as Hamlet did—as the paragon of the universe, ' market. 


noble in reason, in action an angel, in eppre- 
hension like a God.’ 


‘'That is not the sort of man whom one meets | 
at the House,’ said Amersham; ‘our appre- | 


hension is not: Godlike, nor our behaviour like 
any angels except the fallen ones. 
reason, it is such a poor affair, that all sensible 


As for. 


(4) Localisation.—When the circulation of 
an impression of a book is limited by agree- 
ment to a particular area, that each copy 
of that impression should bear a conspicuous 
notice to that effect. 

Addendum.—In cases where a book has 


nom have long ago abandoned argument asa been reprinted many times, and revised a 
method, One sees men struggling against less number of times, it is suggested that 





the intimation to that effect should be as 
follows —¢.g., Fifteenth Impression (Third 
Edition). This would indicate that the book 
had been printed fifteen times, and that in 
the course of those fifteen impressions it had 
been revised or altered twice.” 





DRAMA. 


“THE BEAUTY STONE” AT THE 
SAVOY. 


fie Mephisto theme has always exer- 
cised a fascination for the dramatist, 
who, however, has rarely treated it with suc- 
cess. Goethe’s ‘ Faust ” itself is admittedly 
not a good play, although Sir Henry 
Irving’s diablerie, in an adaptation of it, 
proved effective enough.at the Lyceum. Of 
modern failures, ‘‘The Tempter,” by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, is one of the most 
notable, and with this must now be bracketed 
“The Beauty Stone.” That Mr. Pinero in 
association with Sir Arthur Sullivan should 
have failed to make Mephisto interesting is 
certainly a very remarkable fact ; but so it is. 
Despite the talent expended upon it, both 
dramatic and musical, the piece falls abso- 
lutely flat. I can hardly recall an instance of 
boredom and fatigue laying hold of a Savoy 
audience to thesame degree as in ‘‘ The Beauty 
Stone,” the very name of which induces a 
yawn. The root idea of all these Mephisto 
pieces is the same—Satan in some grotesque 
disguise as monk or teacher takes in hand 
the affairs of a small group of human beings 
with mischievous intent, but in the end 
roves a bungler, so that no harm is done. 
This was the idea of the old mystery plays, 
in which the devil was constantly flouted 
and made to look ridiculous. Probably the 
lack of faith in this kind of devil has some- 
thing to do with the difficulty experienced 
by the modern dramatist in treating the 
subject impressively. 





In “The Beauty Stone,” where we are 
taken back to a quaint old Flemish town of 
the Middle Ages, we see a poor deformed girl 

raying that the Virgin shall grant her good 
ooks and shapely limbs. It is the devil 
habited as a monk who comes in response 
to her appeal, which is surely to begin with 
a needless touch of satire, and is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the legend. He brings 
with him the Beauty Stone, a talisman that 
insures youth and beauty to its possessor. 
The transformation of the poor weaver girl 
into a young lady of dazzling beauty is the 
dramatic idea that has appealed to the 
authors, and so far it has an inspiring effect 
upon the house. Sir Arthur Sullivan him- 
self is obviously lifted up by it. But what 
is to be done with the heroine once she is 
transformed? That is the question to 
which neither authors nor composer have 
given a satisfactory answer. The town is 
governed by a sensual-minded prince, for 
whose delectation a beauty show is held by 
the burgomaster, and it is the transformed 
heroine who carries off the prize. Such 
puerilities are unworthy of Mr. Pinero’s 
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pen. There is no breath of drama in this 
story, which falls as flat as an Aladdin’s 
Lamp episode in a Christmas pantomime. 





From this point matters steadily proceed 
from bad to worse. The prince passes his 
time in amorous dalliance while his friends 
call upon him to join the forces of a neigh- 
bouring potentate who has gone to war. 
To these appeals, however, he remains deaf, 
until the heroine, alarmed at the evil results 
of the Beauty Stone, runs back to her 
squalid home and flings the accursed ae 
from her, resuming ipso facto her rags an 
her deformity. Then the prince, aroused to 
a sense of duty, betakes himself to the wars. 
Meanwhile, the Beauty Stone passes from 
hand to hand. The heroine’s father has a 
brief experience of it, and afterwards the 
prince’s favourite, who hopes thereby to 
regain her lost influence over her lord. 
Unfortunately the prince loses his eyesight 
on the battle-field, and when he returns 
victorious it is to take to his arms not the 
radiantly beautiful favourite, but the poor 
little weaver girl whose beauty lives in his 
memory. 





How essentially undramatic is this scheme 
a glance suffices to show, and one suspects 
that the authors and composer found their 
task, as regards at least two-thirds of it, 
very uphill work. This is shown more 
particularly in the character of the devil, 
who, instead of dominating the action as he 
ought to do, dwindles away. to nothing, 
figuring merely as a _ slightiy cynical 
courtier. 





ConsmpEeRING what hands have been em- 
ployed in the fashioning of this piece, its 
dulness, its emptiness, its lifelessness are 
indeed amazing. An evil fate has overhung 
it in more ways than one, for one or two of 
the leading singers are newcomers at the 
Savoy, and are very far from maintaining 
the musical traditions of the theatre; while 
that droll comedian, Mr. Walter Passmore, 
who is cast for the part of the devil, has 
very little opportunity for~working the 
comic vein. Flatness is, in short, the general 
characteristic of the performance. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s score is the most serious 
to which he has set his hand since “‘Ivan- 
hoe,” and though, needless to say, it contains 
many fine passages, the Savoy habitué who 
expects to carry away from the piece some- 
thing that he can whistle, will be dis- 
appointed. What I can unreserved 
praise is the mounting and dresses, whic 
are beautiful in the extreme. The frame, 
alas! almost kills the picture. The indis- 
cretions of the inspired paragraphist had 
given us to understand that a che new 
kind of piece was being prepared by Messrs. 
Pinero and Carr. Unfortunately, “‘ The 
Beauty Stone” proves to belong to a well 
recognised type, namely, the genre ennuyeux. 

J. F 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COUNTRY OF KIDNAPPED. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the 
letters which my few hasty notes on the 
Kidnapped country have produced. The 
identity of the Appin murderer will, I 
suppose, ever remain a mystery, unless Mr. 
D. r.. Cameron may at some future time 
feel himself at liberty to disclose the name 
of the “other man.” Mr. Lang, on a 
Badenoch man’s evidence, believes the cul- 

rit to have been a Oameron, but Mr. 

ameron, who seems “far ben” in Appin 
tradition, declares that “an Appin man 
fired the shot, and that his deneiplliote are 
said to this day to feel the weight of the 
curse.” I confess it delights me to hear 
that in these days of collated, falsely 
so-called, there are still good, honest, primeval 
curses at work in the North. 

A pamphlet has lately come into my hands 
which seems of interest to all lovers of 
David Balfour and his friends. It belonged 
to R. L. 8., having been presented to him 
by the author, Mr. J. R. N. Macphail, who 
was an old friend and a keen antiquarian. 
It was originally read as a paper before 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness, and 
consists of a running commentary on the 

rinted record of James Stewart’s trial. 

e learn among other things that the 
real coveter of Glenduror was not Glenure, 
but Campbell of Balliveolan, and that Red 
Colin only acted in the matter to oblige his 
kinsman. More, it seems probable that 
James of the Glens had really the law on 
his side in the quarrel, and would have 
been righted by legal means but for the un- 
fortunate mischance of the murder. In his 
account of the trial itself Mr. Macphail goes 
over each name which appears in Catriona, 
and shows how accurately Stevenson has 
made use of facts. Of the fifteen jurymen 
eleven were Campbells, though ‘‘ two gentle- 
men of the name, to their credit, refused to 
serve, on the ground that their minds were 
biassed against the prisoner.” It is diffi- 
cult to decide how the conduct of Argyle 
and his friends is to be defended. Un- 
doubtedly clan feeling had much to do with 
it, for the murdered man was kin both to 
the Campbells and the Mackays. Mr. 
Macphail inclines to the view which Mr. 
Omond was the first to suggest, that the 
conviction of James Stewart was a political 
necessity. ‘‘The Government were terri- 
fied lest the murder of Glenure should 
be seized upon by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and the rancorous gang under his 
control, to force them to abandon their 
policy of conciliation ; somebody must hang, 
and they did not much care whether he 
were innocent or guilty.” There is another 
defence which from the Campbell point of 
view is irrefragable. A clansman who had 
the hanging cast in his teeth, retorted with 
— that any fool could get a guilty man 

anged, but only Mac-Chailein-Mor a man 
who was innocent. 

The pamphlet concludes with an account 
of the actual execution of Sheumas-na- 
glinnais at Ballachulish. It was a wild day 
of wind, so that the soldiers from Fort 





William were delayed in crossing the ferry. 
The storm was on that a man dou 
scarcely stand on the hill, and the long 
dying-speeches of the prisoner were broken 
by the gusts. One may take leave to 
regret that the hand which gave us the 
parting on Gillane Sands and the Flight in 
the Heather did not also draw the last pitiful 
scene on the windy hilJside.—I am, &e., 
Joun Buowan. 
Brasenose College, Oxford: May 24. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS ORITIC. 


Srr,—The enclosed copy of a letter I 
received from Mr. Gladstone just twenty 
years ago may be interesting to some of 
your readers. It was in reply to some 
observations upon an article of his in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for October, 1877, on 
“The Island Group of the Odyssey.” I 
cannot recollect the exact purport of my 
letter to him, but it dealt mainly with the 
question of the position of Ithaca relatively 
to the neighbouring islands, the identifi- 
cation of the site of Dulichium, and Homer’s 
use of the word yvjcos as applied to the 
latter. At all events, Mr. Gladstone’s note 
on the restricted application of vjcos in 
Homer is interesting and valuable, the fact 
which he alleges having escaped my notice. 
—Yours faithfully, OC. 8. Jenna. 

Oxford: May 27. 


‘**DeaR Sir,—I am much obliged by your 
communication. The main point required 
for the clearing of the text is the site of 
Dulichion ; and I am content, this being-secured, 
with any interpretation which can be well and 
sufficiently supported. 

My belief that Homer knew Ithaca is one 
which I early adopted, in lieu of an opposite . 
impression, upon a close and long examination 
of the text. But this would not imply his 
knowing the whole of Ithaca. It might mean 
little more than his having visited the capital, 
as to the site of which there is, I think, no 
reasonable doubt, and the great harbour which, 
= its sub- or inner harbour, is very remark- 
able. 

The only scruple I feel about your construc- 
tion of the word »f70s is as to making it good 
by any positive evidence from Homer. He 
never, I think, applies the word, except to an 
island of moderate size. Crete with him is a 
yaia, and he never calls Scherié an island. 

Wishing you all prosperity and satisfaction 
in Homeric study,—I remain, yours very faith- 
fully, (Signed) W. E. Guapsrone.” 


“ VERSIONS FROM HAFTIZ.” 


Stmr,—I read your review of this book 
with an interest nowise lessened by the fact 
that I had the book itself by me. I notice 
you quote the passage from the introduction 
in which Dr. Leaf draws attention to his 
table of rhythms. Permit me to say, for 
the information of such of your readers as 
may not be acquainted with Oriental pro- 
sody, that this same table is most inaccurate. 
Several of the paradigms are not divided 
into feet at all, giving the novice an 
erroneous impression that Persian admits of 
monstrous feet occupying whole lines and 
ca a length of fourteen or fifteen 
syllables. But worse remains; at least 
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three of the metres that are divided (those 
numbered 3, 8, and 24) are divided in the 
wrong places. These blemishes are all the 
more noteworthy because the book is other- 
wise admirable.—Yours faithfully, 
James Prarr, Junior. 
St. Martin’s-lane, W.C.: May 28, 1898. 





BURNS AND AMERICA. 


Sr1r,—I notice some remarks in your issue 
of May 14, anent the National Burns 
Memorial at Mauchline. I am sorry to say 
that there is a great deal of truth in some 
of the statements contained therein. 

Of course Rome was not built in a day, 
and I believe that our Memorial has been 
as successful for the time it has been before 
the public—fully three years—as any other 
memorial to Burns has been; still, the 
following quotation from my toast of the 
“ Subscribers,” at the dinner on the open- 
ing day, May 7, which refers to my own 
exertions in behalf of the scheme, may 
be interesting to some of your readers: 
‘“‘ Directly or indirectly Glasgow has sub- 
scribed £1,200; Paisley, £150; London, 
£50 ; fifty-five Burns clubs, £320; Ayrshire, 
£700; Scottish nobility (from the Duke of 
Hamilton > £90; Knights and 
Baronets, £330. the great families 
en. in the thread, iron, and chemical 
industries, together with ironbrokers and 
stockbrokers, are well represented. The 
medical faculty have supported and praised 
the scheme, as also have many lawyers— 
from the Solicitor - General for Scotland 
downwards. 

Although we have £80 from abroad, we 
have only one native American with a 
donation of £1. Although led to believe 
America would do great things, and pounds 
have been spent in postage and literature 
there, the result is as mentioned. 

Other memorials are being proposed for 
certain celebrated individuals who have 
lived in Scotland, and it may, perhaps, 
be useful to the promoters, and to others 
who may think of erecting some other 
memorial to Burns elsewhere, to know a 
little of the wiles that have been made 
by us to extract money from ple 
towards our scheme. Not to speak of over 
5,000 calls that one person has made during 
a period of fully three years, he has written 
some 5,200 letters, sent out 10,000 circular 
letters containing 40,000 circulars; the 
postage alone being over £40. When you 
add to this the labours of one or two others 
it will give you a sort of idea of how sub- 
scribers have been got for the scheme. 

Now, if there is some truth in the dilatori- 
ness of Burnsites at home in subscribing to 
this scheme, what shall we say about those 
who have the grand privilege of being 
natives of the “land of the free”? America 
talks louder and bigger of Burns than we 
Scots do ourselves, and Americans by the 
score—nay, by the hundred—make 4 aod 
ages to the place of his birth, of his death, 
and Mauchline also. 

If Burns is the apostle of any known 
class or race it is the y Se oa and when 
their millionaires, their editors, their people, 
through the medium of every paper of any 
standing in all the States, have been asked 





to contribute to a charitable and benevolent 
scheme to commemorate the centenary year 
of the death of the brightest. poetical genius 
Scotland ever knew (and perhaps further 
than Scotland, and whose writings have a 
universality about them that the vena che 
no other lyric poet have), and at the p 
where it shone in its noonday splendour— 
Mauchline—they have contributed £1. If 
you can do anything to awaken the 
Americans to a sense of their duty towards 
our scheme, which still uires £900, we 
shall be very pleased.—F ai y yours, 
Tomas KiIiur, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
168, West George-street, 
Glasgow. 


A PUBLISHER’S COMPLAINT. 


Str,—The privilege still enjoyed, and 
somewhat abused, by the four University 
libraries, is a thorn in the publisher’s side, 
and a fruitful source of contention. 

I have lately been ap roached by: the 
London Agency for these libraries to supply, 
free of all charge, copies of each of my 
published books. 

It would appear that the Act of 1842 
entitles them to such publications (affected 
by the Act) as they may claim within one 
year from the date of publication. If the 
claim is not made, a publisher is not bound 
to forward any of his publications to the 
four libraries, If the claim is not made in 
writing till after the year has elapsed, he is, 
tpso facto, released from any compulsion to 
send such works. 

The British Museum alone is entitled to 
works without demand. 

The foregoing facts may not be generally 
known, so I venture to send them to you. 
A gentleman of Oxford University, whose 
integrity is not to be disputed, informs me 
that not long since a London publisher was 
refused leave to see in the Bodleian a work of 
his own, delivered by himself to the library. 
He had to return to London to visit the 
British Museum. 

The Bodleian continues to claim news- 
papers, trade journals, tailors’ fashion- 
plates, music- songs, &c., when their 
space will not hold them, and though 
supplied by the public for the use of 
the public, the pub ic has not free right of 
entry. My Oxford friend still further in- 
forms me that only last summer the head of 
a college told him that several editions of a 
popular work were lying uncatalogued in 
the cellars ! 

I think a University — to keep its 
own productions, those of the city and 
county, or such as are related to Uni- 
versity education, especially when this 
private corporation does not allow the 
public to enter.—I am, &c., 


6, Chandos-street. Jonn Lona. 





POETRY AS SHE IS WRIT. 


Sm, — As a mere ordi mortal of 
average education and intelligence, is it 
permissible to ask why in these latter dey 
so much, so very much, of our poetry should 
be so tortuous and involved in its mode of 
expression ? Whether, in fact, it must 





follow almost as a matter of necessity that 
nine-tenths of our latter-day poets should 
clothe their ideas in so obscure as 
to be often barely intelligible to the un- 
initiated ? We feel as we read that they 
have indeed “come to the birth,” but oh, 
what torture in the bringing forth! Their 
very pangs are as it were borne in upon 
us as we read (though happily only in a 
reflected sense), and at the conclusion of the 
whole matter we are tempted to exclaim, 
And is this indeed poetry! this an improve- 
ment (for so the critics would have us 
believe) upon the crowned masters of old, 
with whose works we have been familiar 
from our youth upwards, and who having a 
message to deliver to mankind told it in 
language at once clear and forcible, with no 
laboured involutions of either thought or 
phrase to bewilder us. 

I am prompted to write thus having just 
read an “‘ Ode on Napoléon” recently con- 
tributed by Mr. Meredith to Cosmopolis. 
At the close, by way of relaxation, I took 
up a volume of Keats, my eyes lighting by 
the merest accident upon his delightful 
‘** Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and I then asked 
myself, utterly dissimilar though the subjects 
be, which was, in very deed and truth, the 


«| right mode of poetical expression, and which 


culated to convey the deepest, most lasting, 
and withal pleasurable impression upon 
mankind at large ?—Yours, &c., 

Liverpool: May 21. J. L. P. 





VANDALISM AT HAMPSTEAD. 


Sre,—In reference to my previous remarks 
under this head, admirers of the unique 
instances of eighteenth century architecture, 
which form Church Row, will be glad to 
learn that the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty is 
still energetic on the side of protection. 
The influence of this excellent Society should 
be great. It will be a pity, indeed, if united 
efforts fail to preserve the remainder of our 
row in its picturesque and incomparable 
entirety. Cro CLARKE. 

Hampstead: May 24. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Plays, Pleasant H# reviewers have written 
and Unpleasant. long and carefully about Mr. 
By Bernard Shaw. Shaw’s plays, and from the 
~— of their critical matter we select the 
following judgments. 

Mr. Willie Archer wrote in the Daily 
Chronicle : 


‘Two out of the seven plays are works of 
genius for which even Mr. Shaw’s modesty 
could not Possibly find an adequate epithet ; 
while one of the remaining five is an outrage upon 
art and decency, for which even my indignation 
cannot find a printable term of contumely. To 
express my sense of the beauty of ‘ Candida’ 
an the baseness of ‘The Philanderer’ I should 
have to borrow Mr. Swinburne’s vocabulary of 
praise and scorn—which is (perhaps fortunately) 
as inalienable as his gift of song. An hour ago 
I was reading ‘Candida’ for the third time 
with bursts of uncontrollable laughter not 
unmingled with tears. The thing is as true a 
poem as ever was written in prose, and my 
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whole soul went out in admiration and age 
tude to the man who had created it. Then I 
re-read an act of ‘The Philanderer,’ and I 
wanted to cut him in the street. Both feelings, 
no doubt, were exaggerated, hysterical. Per- 
haps the second, no less than the first, was a 
compliment to Mr. Shaw—at any rate I am 
sure he will take it as such. I record these 
emotions not as a criticism, but simply to show 
the dynamic quality of the book. Good or 
bad, it is — not indifferent. Its appear- 
ance is an event, literary and theatrical, of the 
first magnitude.” 


Mr. W. P. James writes in the St. James’s 
Gazette : 


‘His readers may not all care a great deal 
for the plays, but they are bound to enjoy the 
prefaces, The prefaces, indeed—besides being 
masterpieces of ‘ Shawiness,’ which is a kind of 
antithesis of shyness—are full of matter. They 
contain an historical and highly personal ex- 
cursus, in his very best manner, on the censor- 
ship and the censor; and another on the relation 
of the acted to the written play, and the varia- 
tions introduced into drama by the personality 
of the actors, which is full of acute criticism, 
and gives a brilliant and characteristic exposi- 
tion of his own career and of the place held in 
his own and the world’s intellectual evolution 
by the publication of these plays. Mr. Shaw 
confesses that he is fond of the play, and 


fancies that intelligent readers of these prefaces 4 


of his will observe for themselves that he is 
himself a bit of an actor.”’ 


The Daily News critic accounts for the 
fact that the plays are not stage favourites. 


‘The plain truth is, that although these plays 
exhibit considerable dramatic power, they are 
not on the whole d plays, and this judg- 
ment is just as applicable to the ‘ pleasant’ as to 
the ‘ unpleasant ’ series.” 


The critic of the Outlook draws attention 
to Mr. Shaw’s omnipresence in the plays: 


‘In the Pleasant Plays and the Unpleasant — 
‘Arms and the Man’ or ‘Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession’—it matters not which, there still is 
Mr. Shaw a-preacbing, now in Servian uniform 
as Bluntschli, now in petticoats as Vivie 
Warren, and actually in the worst play in 
either volume, and the most vulgar play ever 
written by a man of genius, as G. B. &., 
‘unconventionally but smartly dressed in a 
velvet jacket avd cashmere trousers, his collar 
dyed woten blue, blue socks and leather sandals 
—the arrangement of his tawny-hair and of his 
moustaches and short beard apparently left to 
Nature,’ though ‘he has taken good care that 
Nature shall do him the fullest justice,’ &c.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette’s critic seeks to 
convict Mr. Shaw of lack of feeling : 


*** Candida’ marks for the present the high- 
water mark of Mr. Shaw’s achievement. It is 
extremely we!l written and constructed, and 
though it canvot be called life in the broad and 
general sense, it is artfully made to appear a 
possible phase. It exhibits to perfection the 
excellences and deficiencies of Mr. Shaw’s 
talent, the extreme narrowness of his outlook, 
his want of simple human feeling, his power of 
creating and handling uncommon characters, 
his mastery of theatrical effect, the atmosphere 
of reality with which for the moment he 
contrives to invest what is, after all, unreal.” 

***The Philanderer’ is professedly thestudy of 
a male flirt. The defect of the play 
seems most clearly to exhibit Mr. Shaw’s own 
main defect—the utter want of any real experi- 
ence of life, taken, at any rate, on the side of 
feeling and emotion. Probably Mr. Shaw can 





put his a on the prototype of each of the 
characters he draws, in defence of any objection 
to their nena: «Br so precisely can the artist 
who paints a portrait, The answer is that 
he has not understood, has not sympathised, or, 
where necessary, suffered with his model. The 
result of all this cleverness of mere observation 
from the outside is the result, no doubt, of life 
on Mr. Shaw, that however much it may move 
him, it does not move bim at all on the side for 
which the theatre mainly exists, that of the 
human emotion. It is our systems that polit- 
ically seem to touch Mr. Shaw, that arouse in 
him such feeling as he is capable of, but not in 
any sense the men and women who are the 
cause of their existence. To deny the existence 
of much feeling in others is, as a defence, futile ; 
at the best it only comes to this—that the 
author is himself deficient in it. If, us a 
citizen, Mr. Shaw bas his own outlook, as a 
man he seems to have none that is definite.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Week ending Thursday, June 2. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Andrew Lang. 
Longmans & Co. 12s. 


Tue GosPet oF JESUS ACCORDING To Sr. 
MATTHEW, AS INTERPRETED TO R. L. 
HARRISON BY THE LIGHT OF THE GODLY 
es oF Skt PARANANDA. . Kegan 

aul. 


A Manvat or CAaTHoLic THEOLOGY, BasED 
oN SCHEEBEN’s ‘“‘ DoGMATIK.’”’ By Joseph 
Wilhelm, D.D., Ph.D., and Thomas B. 
Scannell, B.D. Vol. II.: THe Fatt, RE- 
DEMPTION, GRACE, THE CHURCH AND THE 
SACRAMENTS, THE Last THInGs. Kegan 
Paul. 


Tue Sout or A PEopLE. By H. Fielding. 
R. Bentley & Son. 


LIVEs OF THE SAINTS. Vols. XIII. and XIV. 
Edited by 8. Baring Gould. J. C. Nimmo. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE HiIsToRY OF THE ART OF WAR: THE 
MIDDLE AGES FROM THE FOURTH TO THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By Charles Oman, 
M.A. Methuen & Co. 2ls. 


A ConcIsE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND RoMAN 
ANTIQUITIES, BASED ON Sir WILLIAM 
SmirnH’s LARGER DICTIONARY, AND In- 
CORPORATING THE RESULTS OF MODERN 
RESEARCH. Edited by F. Warre Cornish, 
M.A. John Murray. 


THE FRANOCISCANS IN ENGLAND, 1600—1850; 
BEING AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
SEcoND ENGLISH PROVINCE OF FRIARS 
Minor. By the Rev. Father Thaddeus, 
O.F.M. Art & Book Co. 


Two NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE MUTINY IN 
DELHI. Translated from the Originals by 
the late Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, C.S.I. 
Constable & Co. 12s. 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
Stupy. By M. E. Lowndes. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 

Drary Notes oF A VISIT TO WALT WHITMAN 
AND SoME OF HIS FRIENDs IN 1890. By 
John Johnston, M.D. The Labour Press, 
Ltd. (Manchester). 


JOURNAL OF Emity SHORE. New edition. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

MEmMorks OF A YounG SuRGEON. By Frederick 
Ashurst, M.B. Digby, Long & Co. 1s. 6d. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


YGGDRASSIL, AND OTHER PoEMS. By John 
Campbell. John Macqueen. 


To My Morner. By W. S. Leau. Kegan 
Paul. 3s. 6d. 


REx REGUM: A PAINTER’s STUDY OF THE 
LIKENESS OF CHRIST FROM THE TIME OF 
THE APOSTLES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. George 
Bell & Sons. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY WILLIAM Morris 
AT THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
oF ArT. Longmans & Co. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN THIBET. By Captain 
M. 8. Wellby. TT. Fisher Unwin. £1 1s. 


To KLONDYKE AND BAoK: A JOURNEY Down 
THE YUKON FROM ITs SOURCE. TO ITs 
Movtu. By J. H. E. Secretan, C.E. 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


CycLE AND Camp. By T. H. Holding. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Res GR#C#: BEING BRIEF AIDS TO THE 
History, GEOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF ANCIENT GREECE, WITH 
Maps AND Puans. By Edward P. 
Coleridge, B.A. George Bell & Sons. is. 


ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURE FOR SCHOOLS, 
ART STUDENTS, AND GENERAL READERS. 
By Martin A. Buckmaster. Clarendon Press 
(Oxford). 4s. 6d. 


Gray’s Eneitish Pokms. Edited by D. C. 
Tovey, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 


BLACKWOOD’s LEAVING CERTIFICATE HAnNpD- 
BOOKS: HIGHER LATIN PROSE, AND 
HIGHER GREEK UNSEENS. By H. W. 
Auden, M.A. Blackwood & Sons. 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. By G. Chrystal, 
M.A. A. &C. Black. ds, 


LETTERS OF CICERO To ArTicus. Edited by 
— Pretor, M.A.’ Cambridge University 
Ss. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: THE PARTITION OF POLAND 
AND THE TREATY OF Karnarps1. By 
Albert Sorel. Methuen & Co. 3s. 6d. 


A System oF MEDICINE. By Many Writers 
Edited by Thomas Clifford Allbut. Mac- 
millan & Co. Vol. V. 25s. 


CoRNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
Edited by Benjamin Ide Wheeler and 
Others. No. VII. : THE ATHENIAN SECRE- 
TARIES. By William Scott Ferguson, A.M. 
Published for the University hy the Mac- 
millan Co. 


WEATHER LoRE: A COLLECTION OF PROVERBS, 
Sayrnes, AND RuULES CONCERNING THE 
WEATHER. Compiled and Arranged by 
Richard Inwards, F.R.A.S. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Elliot Stock. 

OUTLINES oF SocroLocy. By Lester F. Ward. 
Macmillan & Co. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOocRACY. By 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. Archibald 
Constable & Co. 6s. . 

THE Fryprive or Sr. AvuGustTine’s CHAIR. 
By the late James Johnston. Cornish Bros. 
Birmingham. 3s. 

Aneciine Days. By Jonathan Dale. New 
edition. Elliot Stock. 


CoLLoquy anD Sona. By B. J. M. Donne. 
Kegan Paul. is, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 
Ready Next Week, in 1 vol., OL. Genny 8x0, @ a =e Nets iy eee from Photographs 
PIONEERING in FORMOSA: Recollections of Adventures 


among Mentustes, Wreckers, and Head Hunting Savages. By W. A. PICKERING, 
C.M.G., late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. With an Appendix on 
British "Policy and Interests in China and the Far East. - 


NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, with 24 Illustrations, price 6s, 


TO KLONDYKE and BACK: a Journey down the Yukon 
from its Source to its Mouth. By J. H. E. SEORETAN, C.E., of Ottawa. With 
Hints to intending Prospectors. 

“Mr. Secretan has preioaet the most entertaining of the book devoted to a description 
of the Yukon district.”— 

“Mr. Secretan’s Dhotowraphic illustrations help one to realise the nature of the in- 
hospitable region he gly describes.”—Daily Mail. 


NEW WORK BY DR. PARKER. 
Now Ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PROFILES: in a Pagan Mirror. By Joseph 
PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 

An enlightened Pagan lady comes to England to acquaint herself with the beliefs, the 
habits, and the customs of Christians. She has long been asking herself such uestions as, 
Who are the Christians? What do they believe? What life du they lead? How do they 
conduct themselves towards each other? Having made inquiry and received impressions, 
she reports to a friend in India. 


A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra cloth, price 12s, 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: a Biographical and Critical 


ute. By MACKENZIE BELL, Author of “ — Immortality, and other 
oems,” ** Charles Whitehead: a Biographical and Critical Monograph,” &c, 

















NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By Adeline Sergeant, Author 


of “ The Claim of Anthony Lockhart,” &c. Second Edition Now Ready. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, price 6s. 
“* Miss 8s Mistake’ can unhesitatingly be entered upon that list which carries the 
names of Miss Sergeant’s pa em efforts to amuse us by means of wholesome fiction. The 
story is cleverly arranged capitally written.”—Literary World. 


MERESIA. By Winifred Graham, Author of “A Strange 
Solution,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 
“T will not divulge the plot, which is original ¢ and mystifies the reader, 
easy book to lay down when you have taken it up.’ 

There is much that is clever and ori ye 3d . Miss Winifred Graham’s latest book. 
Meresia is an interesting and a lifelike and the two 8 Aladros and 
Serano, are also well drawn. The book is well worth reading, if only for the picture it 
gives us of the fascination of hate.”--Daily Telegraph. 


THE CAPRICE of JULIA. By Lewis Sergeant. Now 
Ready. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“Its plot is good, the character of Julia herself is well realised and adequately por- 
trayed, and many of the scenes interest and convince. Other characters beside Julia’s 
are well imagined and carefully wrought, and the situations are well conceived and 
brought forth with 7 at lack of aren | in the creator or of success in the result, ‘The 
Caprice of Julia’ is'a book to-read.”—Pall ‘Mall Gazette. 


A STORM-RENT SKY. Scenes of Love and Revolution. 


It is not an 











By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, ~~ - “ Kitty,” “‘ Dr. Jacob,” “ Brother Gabriel,” 


&c. Second Edition Now 


1 vol., crown 8vo, price 68. 


“An admirable portrait of Danton, a ete and oS ante informed with 
real knowledge of the period, illuminating instead of obscuring historical facts. 


“A very sym 


Weatmineter Gazette. 


it of Danton. ”— Daily Chronicle, 


“A remarkably interesting, able, and, in some respects, persuasive work. A 


charming story.”’— 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
HALF-OROWN SERIES IN RED CLOTH.—NEW ADDITIONS. 


THE. ees of MARIE AN- 
By Cuartres Duxs Yoner. 


oma pepe Ans and the CROSS. 
By Exvror Warsvurron, 


THE OLD D count SUBURB. By 
Luex H 


ADELE, &: By Jutm Kavawace, 
NATHALIE. By Jutm Kavamacz, 


ST. OLAVE’S. By the Author of 
“ Janita’s Cross. 


ON THE SCENT. By Lady Marearer 
Masenpre, 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By 
. W. Rosinson, 


ADA GBAEME of MOSSGRAY. 
By Mrs. OxrpHant. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By AmEtia 
B. Epwarps. 
AGNES By Mrs, Ourenanr. 





THE LAIRD of NORLAW. 
Mrs, OxrPHant. 

IT was a LOVER and his LASS 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

NO CHURCH. By F. W. Roszryson. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By 
Ametia B. Epwarps. 

A ROSE in JUNE. By Mrs. OtrrHanr. 

PHBE, JUNIOR. By Mrs, OxrrHayr 

THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. 
By Mrs. &, Lynn Lurron. 

LIFE of the REV. EDWARD 
IRVING. By Mrs. OrrpHant, 

MARGARET and her BRIDES- 
MAIDS. By the Author of “Tae Vatiey 
or a Hunprep Fires.” 

THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of “ Marcarar 
AND HER BRipesMarpDs.” 


By 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


On JUNE 10th will be published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HELBECK OF 
BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ “ Marealls,” “Sir George Tressady, ‘ &e. 





On JUNE 8th, with Seutatun on 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By ‘‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 





A Volume of Verse hy Conan Doyle. 
On JUNE 8th.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By CONAN DOYLE. 


FOURTH EDITION OF “DEBORAH OF TOD'S.” 
Now Ready, FOURTH EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s 


DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
Author of “A Toy Tragedy,” “‘ The Little Squire,” &c. 
From the T/MES.—* The characte in 
qnusiiont. But Deborah dents out po a, cae have hy 
novels lately that surpass ‘ Deborah of Tod’s.’”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “ Particularly good,””—Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queen. 
“* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty. 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.””—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 


His Excel E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, 
LL.D. ; ROB RT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.O.B 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
RISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, STBOURNE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RH YL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARM H, DOLGELL Y, HARLECH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELL 
MALVEEN, pe , WORCE STER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 














THE CHANNEL tate 





1ls.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 





“The most comprehensive and interesting Hundbovk to our vast city that we have 
seen.” —The World. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Rraghie 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued. PP ae verpool Daily Post, 


Sixty Illustrations. 3s. 6d, net. Twenty Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. ©. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Smmpxin, MarsHaLL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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CONTENTS OF JUNE MAGAZINES. 





THe June WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


COMMENOEBS A NEW VOLUME, AND SURPASSES EVERY SIXPENNY MAGAZINE EVER PRODUCED. 


“WITH NANSEN 


It contains the following unparalleled attractions :— 


IN THE 


NORTH.” 





LIEUT. JOHANSEN’S NARRATIVE SECURED AT UNPRECEDENTED COST. 
The Story of Nansen’s Expedition has hitherto been obtainable only at a price almost prohibitive to the masses, and the appearance of a record of THE 





TRAVEL EXPEDITION OF THE CENTURY in the pages of ‘*‘ THE WINDSOR” marks an entirely new departure in Magacine literature. 





‘* PHAROS.” 





The Opening Chapters of a Magnificent New Serial Story— 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 


Kveryone remembers this author’s ‘‘ DR. NIKOLA which appeared in “ THE WINDSOR,” and ‘‘ PHAROS ” is likely to create even a greater sensatio n 


“THE DESTROYERS.” 





BRILLIANT STORIES AND ARTICLES BY 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


0. B. FRY, PERCY ANDREZ, ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, HARRY FURNISS, ETHEL TURNER, COTTREL HOE 


SIXPENCE AS USUAL. 
_WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Saeniey London, E.C. 


"JUNE NUMBER Now Ready of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Price le., contains — 

THE TREASURY yk WOOING. 
Lowis. Chapters IV. 

DISCIPLINE in the OLD aave, By H. W. Witsown. 
AN ETON TUTOR. 
THEOCRITUS. By J. W. Macxart. 
A COUSIN of PICKLE. By Anprew Lana, 
AN OLD GERMAN DIVINE. By W. Gowzanp Fretp. 
COUNTRY NOTES. By 8.G. Tatuenrrex. III. The Inn, 
A GENTLEMAN of SPAIN, By Davin Hannay. 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. By Srarxew Gwrev. 


By Crcrt 


_MACMILLAN & CO. 








Also Ready, JUNE NUMBER of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZIN E, 


Tilustrated, price 1s. 4d., contains— 
The Spanish Armada. 


Introduction by Captain ALrrep T, Maman, 
THE FATE of the ARMADA, By W. F. Ticton. 


Toledo, the Imperial City of Spain. 
By Srepuew Bonsat, With Pictures by JOSEPH 


PENNELL 

Pictures for Don Quixote. 
By W. D. Howe ts. ith Unpublished Drawings 
by Vizrex, 


And numerous other _ lhe Articles of General 





J UNE | NUMBER of 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Illustrated, price 1s., 
CONTAINE— 
A Stamp Collector’s Experience. 
By L. Inwetu. 


My First Gun. 
By Major J. B. Porn. 


An Unwilling Balloonist. 
By I. M. Srrosriper, ‘ 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


LIMITED, LONDON. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epirep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE. 


CUBA and STRUGGLE for FREEDOM. By - --~ reey 
Prirznven Ler (late Consul-General of the U.S to Hav: 


WAGNER'S “ RING” and its PHILOSOPHY. By nome i 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE and RICHARD WAGNER. By 
Beatrice MansHa.t. 


OUR NAVY against a COALITION. By H. W. Wixsox. 


LORD ROSEBERY and his FOLLOWERS— 
1. THE PRESENT STATE of the LIBERAL PARTY. 
2. TH os LBD — LIBERALS and LORD ROSEBERY. 


8. PORT TGS i in SCOTLAND, By Acapemicus, 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By Hawnan Lynon. 
THE MISGOVERNMENT of ITALY. By Ovipa. 
CONTRADICTIONS of MODERN FRANCR. By Baron Pirere pe 
Couneatin. 


THE PARIS SALONS, By H. Heatuocore Straraay. 


un. GLADSTONE— 
By Canon Matocotm MacCot. 
: By Sir Watree G. PF. Paittimogs, Bart., D.C.L. 


LORD SALISBURY and the FAR EAST. 
CuarMan & Hatt, Id., » London. 











THE LEISURE HOUR 


Contains the following, among many other interesting Papers :— 


THE arent of the ENGLISH SHIRES.—Cambri B 
Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Lonpon. Illustra’ by 
an Mdward Why mper. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS of HAVENS END. ChaptersI.-IV. By 
E. Epersuam Overton, 

A NIGHTMARE STORY. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY and ITS WORK. With Portraits and 
Autograp! 


RICHARD WAGNER. By Farpa Wixwoarn. With Portrait and 
Autograph. 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES.—Literature. By C. H. Inwm, M.A. 
WATCHES OLD and NEW. With Bngravings. 
GARIBALDI and the WELSH CAPTAIN. 
STRANGE HABITATIONS, Sy Frev. Mitter. With Illustrations 
SCIENCE and DISCOVERY. 
OVER-SEA NOTES: Cuba (with a Map). 
VARIETIES. FIRESIDE CLUB. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS, &c. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
Published at 56, Paternoster Row, London. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B I K BECEK BAN K, 
We Ae Chancery Lane, London. 
sents HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowedon DEPOSITS 


‘0 © CENT. on Cenpane AOCOUNTS, on th 
“Tw per ay a Ey e minimum 


STOCKS, SHARES, “ad ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit ‘and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FoR FIV a PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, | with full particulars, post free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT Manager 





Second Edition, Crown mie cloth boards, price 1s. 6d., 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
iy J. HUNT COOKE. A clear and concise Manual 
i all Public Speakers. 
“* We make no apology, even during the holiday season, 
for drawing atte to this little book.”— Spectator. 


London: Aseusnses & Suerxearp, Furnival Street, B.C 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 








of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle aerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
tins. ‘If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 





post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., Lep., Homeopathie 
} Chemists, London 


the | 











Writer’s Cramp. 





“G, J.,aged 33, wrote 7-8 hrs. daily. 
...after about 7 yrs. of this employ- 
ment the initial symptoms of 
writer’s cramp first declared them- 
selves.... learn the cramp now 
q affects the whole arm and he intends 
to abandon his present occupation 
for another of a totally different 
description.” 

B'ham Medical. Review. 


“TI may add in my practicé as a 
surgeon, I have found the gotd-nib a 
preventative as well a& # corrective 
of writer's cramp—no slight recom- 
mendation, I think.” 

Herbert Vine, M.B., CM. 


Send for Illustrated Price List or 
call— 

MABIS, TODD, & BARD, 
Manufacturers of Gold Nibs and the 
Swan Fountain Pen, 

93, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street ; 
21, High Street, Kensington. 
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